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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


Next Issue Feb. 6 

Your next issue will be dated Febru- 
ary 6. There will be no issue next week, 
during the mid-year interim. 


AFRICA 


A study unit on Africa as a whole 
can be developed by combining the 
World Week special units of January 
16 and the one this week. The January 
16 unit covered the Union of South 
Africa plus a map-page of information 
on current affairs in Africa south of the 
Sahara-Desert region. This week’s unit, 
which covers French North Africa and 
Libya, can also be used in combination 
with the Moslem World-Iran unit Oc- 
tober 24 and the Israel-Arab League 
unit of October 31 for a study unit on 
Islam and Moslem nationalism. 

“Newsmakers” January 16 and this 
week include two African figures, the 
Rev. Michael Scott of South Africa, and 
President William V. S. Tubman of 
Liberia, who was inaugurated for his 
second term this month. 

This wéek’s article on French North 
Africa can be used in conjunction with 
the February 6 special unit on France. 

. 


Special Unit: NORTH AFRICA 
(pp. 7-12) 


The article, “We Live in Morocco,” 
pp. 10-11, will be found especially 
useful with slow readers. Vocabulary 
and concepts are adjusted to middle- 
elementary school reading level. Be- 
cause of the colorful and personalized 
subject matter, this article can also be 
used for motivation of the North Africa 
unit at all levels. 


Lesson Assignments 


1. Pages 7-8: (1) Name two regions 
of north Africa where the Western Al- 





WHAT’S AHEAD 


February 6, 1952 

Special Unit: France—strengths and 
weaknesses; why cabinets fall; history, 
geography, current affairs; How We 
Live in Normandy. 

Good Citizens at Work: Civil Air 
Patrol. 

Vocational: Chemical engineer. 

Pro-and-con: Should the lie detector 
be used to check the loyalty of Govern- 


ment employees? 


February 13, 1952 


Special Unit: New Storm Center— 
Southeast Asia. 





lies have air bases. (2) Which countries 
of north Africa are under French con- 
trol? (3) How has nationalism been 
responsible for unrest in north Africa? 
(4) Why do the Western allies fear the 
actions of the Arab nationalists? 

2. Page 9: (1) Tell briefly the steps 
by which Libya rose from an Italian 
colony to an independent nation. (2) 
Mention four facts about Libya today 
which help explain why it is a poor 
and backward country. 

3. Pages 10-11: (1) Name two ways 
in which the everyday life of the Mo- 
roccan teen-agers resembles, and two 
ways in which it differs from, your own. 
(2) Describe briefly three customs or 
beliefs of the Moslem religion. (3) 
How does the schooling of the Moroc- 
can teen-agers compare with your own? 
EUROPE’S BACK YARD; FRENCH 

NORTH AFRICA (pp. 7, 8) 


Preparation 


For student reports: (1) “Growth of 
African Nationalism,” Christian Cen- 


tury, 4/11/51. (2) “Crisis and Reform 
in French North Africa,” Foreign Af- 
fairs, 4/51. (3) “Africa Seethes with 
Unrest,” Christian Century, 12/27/50. 
(4) “In Turbulent Morocco,” N. Y. 
Times Magazine, 1/6/52. 


Procedure 

On the blackboard draw a line which 
correctly indicates the direction from 
French Morocco to Berlin. Label the 
distance as 1,450 miles. Draw another 
line indicating the direction from 
Libya to Moscow. The mileage is 1,960 
miles. Draw a third line joining Berlin 
to Libya. The mileage is 1,360 miles. 


Motivation 

How does the line-diagram on the 
blackboard suggest the importance of 
north Africa in world affairs today? 
(Point out its strategic location to world 
trouble spots.) 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why do you think both Britain and 
the U. S. have invested millions of dol- 
lars in building air bases in north Afri- 
ca? (Have students use the map to 
locate the air bases.) 

2. Which of the north African coun- 
tries are independent nations? Which 
parts of north Africa are under the con- 
trol of a European country? 

3. How can France justify her action 
in-holding on to her territories in north 
Africa? 


Summary 

Which policy do you think France 
ought to follow in north Africa today: 
(1) Grant its territories independence; 
(2) crush the independence movement; 
(3) gradually increase self-government 
under French guidance? Defend your 
point of view. 


Reserve your 1952 NEWS MAP OF THE WORLD by renewing class subscription 
to World Week today. Map is wall size (34 x 44) and printed in five colors. 
One map free to each class subscribing to 10 or more copies of World Week. 
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Activities 

1. Have the class make a free-hand 
map of north Africa in their notebooks. 
Political boundary lines should be in- 
dicated. By crayon or pencil-shading, 
show those areas which are independ- 
ent and those under French and Span- 
ish control. Include neighboring bodies 
of water. 

2. Some of the brighter students 
who have done the extra reading can 
work up an improvisation skit showing 
a north African spokesman arguing for 
independence and a French spokesman 
arguing for keeping the present system. 

3. The growing nationalist move- 
ment in the Moslem world can be the 
basis of assigned committee reports. 
Trouble spots such as Iran and Egypt 
can be included in these reports. 


LIBYA (p. 9) 
Aim 

To learn how Libya gained its in- 
dependence and the problems it faces 
as a new nation 


Procedure 

Chalk off on the wall map the three 
divisions within Libya itself. Before 
getting into class discussion, students 
should be familiar with the geographic 
factors of Libya’s location and neigh- 
boring countries 


Motivation 

Have a bright student prepare a 
brief speech as it might have been 
given by the new king of Libya to an- 


TOOLS for 


nounce his nation’s independence. His 
speech should trace the growth of Libya 
from Italian colony to a nation. He 
should also indicate his hopes for Libya 
in the future. 


Discussion Questions 


1. If you were a native of Libya lis- 
tening to the speech, what would have 
been your reactions? How do you think 
Algerians might have reacted? 

2. On the day of Libya’s birth as a 
free nation, the New York Times com- 
mented: “Of all the strange (and prob- 
ably foolish) things done since the war 
in the name of nationalism, the creation 
of the United Kingdom of Libya takes 
the prize.” What did the writer mean? 
What do you think his attitude was to- 
ward Libya’s independence? Why? 


Summary 


If Libya is admittedly a poor and 
backward country, why should her 
friendship be so eagerly sought by the 
Western allies? 


Activity 
Assign a committee to gather pictures 


showing life in Libya and other coun- 
tries of north Africa. 


WE LIVE IN FRENCH MOROCCO 
(pp. 10-11) 
Motivation 


Which parts of the 
Moroccan 
most? 


TEACHERS 


the 
you 


stories by 


teen-agers interested 


HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Southeast Asia 
Feb. 13 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Empire’s End in 
Southeast Asia, by V. Thompson & 
R. Adloff (Headline Series No. 78), 
1949, 35¢, Foreign Policy Association, 
22 East 38 Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
The Situation in Indo-China (Armed 
Forces Talk 338), 1950, 5¢, Burma- 
Asian Question Mark (Armed Forces 
Talk 351), 1950, 5¢, The Importance 
of Southeast Asia (Armed Forces Talk 
306), 1949, 5¢, Thailand—Land of the 
Free (Armed Forces Talk 353), 1950, 
5¢, Armed Forces Talk Pamphlets avail- 
able from the Superintendent of Docu 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. Burma: Out- 
lines of a New Nation (Dept. of State 
Pub, 4282, Far Eastern Series 46), 
1951, 5¢, Superintendent of Dcecu- 


ments, U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. 

ARTICLES: “Pacific Report,” 
lier’s, Dec. 15, 1951. “What 
Wants,” Harper's Oct. 1951. 
Faces the Communists,” by J. 
Current History, June, 1951. “Indo- 
China,” Atlantic Monthly, June, 1951. 
“Special Issue on Asia,” Life, Dec. 31, 
1951. 

FILMS: Spotlight on Indo-China, 9 
minutes, long term lease, Teaching 
Film Custodians, 25 West 43 Street, 
New York 18. Nomads of the Jungle 
(Malaya) (Earth and Its Peoples Se- 
ries), 20 minutes, sale or rent, United 
World Films, 1445 Park Ave., New 
York 29. 

FILMSTRIPS: Opportunity in South- 
east Asia, 51 frames, New York Times, 
Office of Educational Activities, 229 
West 43 Street, New York 18. 


Col- 
Asia 

“Burma 
McAree, 


Discussion Questions 


1. Do you think that Jai and Lah- 
babi were average. Moroccan teen- 
agers? What evidence from the letters 
supports your conclusions? 

2. How does their school life com- 
pare with your own? 

3. What did you learn about the 
Moslem religion and customs from the 
letters? 

Activity 
Some students may want to write 


to the Moroccan teen-agers. Addresses 
are given in the article. 


Pro and Con (p. 14) 
Aim 

To discuss the issues involved in im- 
proving morality in government. 


Discussion Question 


and salesmen often 
give gifts to important customers or 
prospective clients. How far do you 
think such practices influence business 
transactions? Should we take a differ- 
ent attitude toward such practices when 
Government employees are on the re- 
ceiving end of gifts from businessmen? 


Businessmen 


Summary 


Of the methods suggested in the 
article, which do you think would be 
most effective in improving morality 
in government? Defend your point of 
view. 

Activities 

1. Assign students to enrich the les- 
son with reports on: (a) The Tweed- 
Ring Scandal; (b) Teapot Dome Oil 
Scandal; (c) Credit Mobilier Scandal. 
American History texts or an encyclo- 
pedia will give ready reference ma- 
terials. 

2. Bright students can get informa- 
tion on the RFC scandal and that in- 
volving the Internal Revenue Office. 
(Check World Week issues.) 

3. Another approach to the lesson 
would be to conduct it as a panel dis- 
cussion with time allowed for class 
questions, 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 12 


I. Read and Tell: 1-false, 2-true, 3-true, 
4-true, 5-NS, 6-true, 7-false, 8-false, 9-NS, 
10-true. 

Il. In 
Mohammed, 


1-Koran, 2- 
4-eat couscous, 5- 


French Morocco: 
3-Mecca, 


, drink wine. 


Ill. The Newest Nation: 1-true, 2-true, 
3-O, 4-false, 5-true, 6-false, 7-true, 8-O, 
9-true, 10-false. 

IV. 1-Algeria, 
France, 5-Egypt. 


3-Cyrene, 4- 


2-Tunisia, 
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Newsmakers # 


DEAN OF PRESIDENTS 


WHO IS the world’s “senior presi- 
dent” (the one who has held the top 
office in a republic for the longest 
continuous time )? If you skip Dicta- 
tor Trujillo of the Dominican Repub- 
lic, the answer is: William Vacanarat 
Shadrach Tubman, 58. This month 
he was inaugurated for his second 
term as president of Liberia. Haiti 
and Liberia are the world’s only in- 
dependent Negro republics. 

Liberia, on the west coast of Afri- 
ca, was founded in 1822 as a home 
for freed American Negro slaves. 

Nearly all the two-and-a-quarter 
million Liberians are native tribes- 
men. But the 20,000 English-speak- 
lants of U. S. Negroes, 
who live near the coast, run the 
country. Most of these “Americo- 
Liberians” belong to the True Whig 
party. It has controlled the govern- 
ment since 1878. 


ing descen 


Tubman, the 
True Whig lead- 
er, became presi- 
dent in 1944 for 
an eight-year 
term. During his 
term he got the 


W. V. S. Tub 
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constitution 
changed so that he could run again. 
(The term is now four years.) He 
also arranged to give women and 
native tribesmen the right to vote. 
One by-product of that was the rise 
of a native opposition party. Just 
what happened to discourage this 
opposition isn’t clear. But when elec- 
tion day rolled around last May, 
Tubman was the only candidate. 
Tubman has been praised, how- 
ever, for his measures to aid the 
back-country tribesmen, who for- 
merly had few rights and no share 
in the national government. 


RUSSIA’S NO. 2 MAN? 


GEORGI Max- 
imilianovich Mal- 
enkov is 50 years 
old. What hap- 
pened on his 
birthday, January 
8, may be the tip- 
off on who'll run 
Russia when Premier Stalin dies or 
steps aside. 

It’s an old Soviet custom for the 
top men to be honored on their 
“decade” birthdays—40, 50, 60, etc. 
—and especially on the 50th anni- 
versary. But Malenkov’s birthday 
party this month was about the big- 
gest ever seen in Russia for anybody 
but Stalin himself. 

Perhaps you never heard of Mal- 
enov. He doesn’t get into the head- 
lines like Vishinsky or Molotov, who 
handle Russia’s foreign affairs. Mal- 
enkov works behind the scenes, 
running the Russian Communist par- 
ty machinery. 

Malenkov isn’t one of the “old 
Bolsheviks” whose plots led to the 
Red revolution of 1917. He was only 
a teen-ager at that time. He is one 


G. M. Malenkov. 


of th- “new generation” who have 
lived their whole adult lives under 
communism. 

He was born January 8, 1902, in 
the southern Ural Mountains, where 
Europe meets Asia. When the Com- 
munists seized power in 1917, he 
quit high school to join the Red 
Army. At 18 he was a “political com- 
missar” in an army battalion—with 
the job of seeing that the men were 
loyal to the Communist party. He 
moved up fast in the party, took 
training as an engineer, was picked as 
Stalin’s personal assistant. In 1939 he 
suddenly appeared on the Commu- 
nist party's Central Committee and 
Secretariat. He was 37—youngest of 
the top Communists. Soon afterward 
he joined the 12-man Politburo, the 
party’s top policy-making body. Now 
he is a deputy premier. 

For a birthday present this month, 
Malenkov received the Order of 
Lenin, Russia’s highest decoration. 
Every Soviet newspaper printed a 
big picture of him on the front page, 
and the Central Committee called 
him “co-adviser of Comrade Stalin.” 
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Quick Look at the News 





INSIDE WORLD WEEK: Arab nationalists clamor 
for Moroccan independence (p. 8). WORLD NEWS IN 
REVIEW (pp. 4-6)—President gives State of Union mes- 
sage; Navy plans atom-powered aircraft carriers; Tru- 
man-Churchill chart U. S.-British cooperation; Chinese 
Reds threaten Southeast Asia; Carlsen, Enterprise hero, 
welcomed home; Attorney General McGrath will head 
Federal corruption probe; Russians offer changes in in- 
ternational atomic control plan. 


COAL-STEEL POOL: The parliaments of both France 
and Germany have approved the Schuman Plan. That 
makes it almost certain that the Plan will go into oper- 
ation. The Netherlands has already ratified the treaty, 
which calls for merging the coal and steel industries of 
six Western European countries (WW. Nov. 28, p. 15). 
Belgium, Luxemburg, and Italy haven't acted yet but 
are believed to be favorable. 


WORTH HIS WEIGHT IN PLATINUM: The Aga 
Khan is best known in the U. S. as the ex-father-in-law 
of Rita Hayworth of the movies. But he’s also the reli- 
gious leader of several million Moslems in India and 
other parts of Asia. In 1910, on his 25th (silver) anni- 
versary as leader of the Ismaili sect of Moslems, his fol- 
lowers gave him his weight in silver. On his 50th ( gold- 
en) anniversary, they gave him his weight in gold. Five 
years ago they gave him his weight in diamonds. This 
week, on his 75th birthday, they'll give him his weight 
in platinum. (Actually he'll get the cash value—not the 
platinum.) The Aga Khan weighs about 240 pounds. 
At that weight, he stands to take in about $3,000,000 
from the platinum gift. 


sre ee ee %. ines 

“FINAL EXAM FOR KOREA”—that’s what Marines call the 
bone-chilling scenes pictured above. All Marines headed for 
Korea get a week's dose of warfare in bitter winter weather 
like that in Korea’s mountains. Buses take the men from sub- 
tropical Camp Pendleton, Cal., to a wind-whipped, snowbound 
site 7,000 feet high in the Sierra Nevada Mountains. Tem- 
peratures sometimes hit 40 below. The men get cold-weather 


“EXERCISE SNOWFALL”: Below-zero tempera- 
tures are the regular thing these days at Camp Drum, in 
northern New York. That's why the armed forces are 
bringing 33,000 troops there, for the biggest winter 
military exercise ever held in the United States. In 
the maneuvers the Army and Air Force will test their 
latest equipment—such as glass fiber sleds, light tanks 
outfitted to cross snow fields, dehydrated rations, body 
armor, plastic cold-weather suits. This will also be the 
first field maneuvers with “simulated” atomic weapons. 
This. means that it will be assumed that atomic ex- 
plosions have gone off at certain points. (No actual 
atomic weapons will be used.) This month the Air 
Force ferried 10,000 men from Fort Campbell, Ky., to 
Camp Drum for the maneuvers. It was the largest single 
air lift ever carried out in this country. 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON: 

SPAIN NEXT FOR U. S. AID?—Since World War II 
Spain has been an outcast from the family of nations. 
That’s because Franco, Spain’s dictator, sympathized 
with Hitler during the war. There are signs that the 
U. S. wants to let bygones be bygones. The U. S. Sixth 
Fleet made a “courtesy visit” to Spanish ports this 
month. The Mayor of Madrid has been invited to the 
U. S. Conference of Mayors meeting. And most im- 
portant, there’s talk of giving Spain up to $100,000,000 
in aid under the Mutual Security Act, the law under 
which U. S. foreign aid is administered. 


ENDQUOTE: Ted Williams, Boston Red Sox, ordered 
to duty in the Marines: “If Uncle Sam wants me, I’m 
ready. I’m no different from the next fellow.” 


1 


ica Wide World photos 
uniforms and instruction in how to avoid frostbite. Then out 
they go into the open with just their pup tents and sleeping 
bags for protection from the weather. Fires are forbidden. To 
make things tougher, Marine veterans skilled in cold-weather 
fighting “raid” the troops at night and smear faces of un- 
wary soldiers with gentian violet. It's no fun—but Marines 
call the training “‘free life insurance” for winter war. 
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“State of the Union” 


Congress began its 1952 law- 
making business last week, after 
hearing President Truman’s pro- 
posals for work to be done this year. 

In his annual “state of the Union” 
message to a joint session of the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives, 
the President made these main 
points: 

(1) Defense—“The world still walks 
in the shadow of another war” be- 
cause of Soviet Russia’s continued 
military expansion. The President 
called for a speed-up in the U.S. re- 
armament program. He asked the 
Senate to ratify the Japanese peace 
treaty and the security pacts made 
by the U. S. with Australia, New 
Zealand, the Philippines, and Japan. 
He urged a large volume of military 
aid to our allies 

(2) Foreign economic aid—Mr. Tru- 
man proposed continued and _ in- 
creased economic assistance to Eu- 
rope (in addition to military help). 
He asked for more U. S. help to Asi- 
atic countries in developing their 
own industries and resources. Under 
this program, usually called “Point 
Four,” the U. S. is sending technical 
experts to 33 foreign countries to 
help those countries improve pro- 
duction 

(3) Inflation—To prevent prices 
from going higher the President 
asked “a strong anti-inflation law.” 

(4) Scandals—He promised to get 
rid of dishonest people who have 
“wormed their way” into the Govern- 
ment. But he urged Congress to pro- 
tect innocent people from persecu- 
tion during investigations of corrup- 
tion. 

(5) Labor—He suggested revision 
of the Taft-Hartley labor relations 
law. (In the past he has urged repeal 
of this law. ) 

(6) Health—He urged the training 
of more doctors and nurses and the 
expansion of public health centers in 
local communities. Mr. Truman re- 
cently appointed a special commis- 
sion to study national health prob- 
lems. (Previously he has called for 
compulsory health insurance. ) 

(7) Education—He urged a start on 
Federal aid to education. 

(8) Public Works—He supported 
proposals to expand public power 
projects, build more and better high- 
ways, control floods, encourage ex- 
ploration for new mineral deposits. 

(9) Social Security—Mr. Truman 


World 
News In REVIEW 


THE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A WEEK OF HISTORY 


Wide World photo 
President Truman gives Congress his 
“State of the Union’’ message (see story). 
In rear, Vice-President Alben Barkley. 


asked for a $5 monthly increase in 
the present $42 maximum Federal 
payment to old-age pensioners. He 
also proposed cost-of-living increases 
in veterans’ benefits: (The first busi- 
ness of the House was to approve a 
bill raising military pay by 10 per 
cent. ) 

(10) Statehood—He again asked 
that statehood be granted Alaska 
and Hawaii. 

(11) District of Columbia—He pro- 
posed “home rule” for the District of 
Columbia (in which Washington is 
located). At present the District is 
administered by Presidential ap- 
pointees, whose conduct is supervised 
by Congress. Residents of the Dis- 
trict cannot vote. (If they maintain a 
legal residence in one of the 48 
States, they can vote in that State. ) 
The Senate last week began debating 
a bill to allow District of Columbia 
residents to elect their own local 
officials. 

(12) Politics—“This will be a Presi- 
dential election year—the year in 
which politics plays a large part in 
our lives. That's perfectly proper. 
But every action you take here in 
Congress must be measured against 


the test of whether it helps the na- 
tional interest.” 

Republican Senators elected Sena- 
tor Styles Bridges of New Hamp- 
shire as their floor leader. He re- 
places the late Senator Kenneth 
Wherry of Nebraska. 


Atomic “Flat Tops” 


The U. S. Navy has a new job for 
the atom. The Navy plans to build 
giant aircraft carriers driven by 
atomic power—carriers from which 
giant atomic-bomb-carrying planes 
can take off. 

Secretary of the Navy Dan A. Kim- 
ball said last week the Navy would 
ask Congress for money to start 
building 10 new 60,000-ton super- 
carriers (the largest now afloat is 
45,000 tons). Kimball hopes that 
some of them will be driven by atom- 
powered engines. — 

Like the Forrestal, now under con- 
struction, the new carriers will be 
true “flat tops.” The “island,” as the 
control tower on the deck is called, 
will be so built that it can be low- 
ered. The entire deck then becomes a 
single unobstructed “landing field.” 
The Forrestal is named for the late 
Secretary of Defense, James For- 
restal. 

In another atomic development 
last week, members of a Congres- 
sional committee were shown a 
model of an artillery weapon which 
is designed to fire shells carrying 
atomic charges. 


“Big Two” Decisions 

War is not “inevitable’’—but free 
nations must “unite their strength to 
ensure peace.” 

So said the chiefs of the two most 
powerful free nations—President Tru- 
man of the U.S. and Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill of Great Britain 
—after talking over world problems. 

Here are some of the points they 
agreed upon: 

1. The U.S. has airplane bases in 
Britain. But in case of a war emer- 
gency, we will not send planes from 





British bases to drop atomic bombs 
without Britain’s consent. 

2. The U.S., and Britain will help 
the nations of Western Europe to 
form the proposed “European Army.” 
( Britain won't join. ) 

3. In the restless Middle East—es- 
pecially in Iran and Egypt—the U. S. 
and Britain will work together for 
peace. They will cooperate to halt 
Communist expansion in Asia (See 
next story). 

4. The U.S. and Britain will do 
their best to supply each other with 
scarce materials needed for defense. 

There was prompt action on the 
latter point. Last week a three-way 
agreement was announced for pro- 
viding the U. S. with Canadian alum- 
inum and Malayan tin, in exchange 
for U. S. steel for Britain. 


SE Asia a “New Korea”? 


“Don't try to turn Southeast Asia 
into another Korea!’’ That was the 
warning given to Communist China 
last week by British Foreign Secre- 
tary Anthony Eden. 

In an address at Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City, he declared, 
“Intervention by force by Chinese 
Communists in Southeast Asia—even 
if they were called volunteers—would 
create a situation no less menacing 
than that which the United Nations 
met and faced in Korea. In any such 
event the United Nations should be 
equally solid to resist it.” 

Mr. Eden accompanied Prime 
Minister Churchill on his visit to the 
United States and Canada. 

What's Behind It: There are per- 
sistent reports that the Chinese Com- 
munists have massed more than 200,- 
000 troops along the Indo-China bor- 
der. These troops could be used to 
support the Communist rebellion in 
Indo-China—just as Chinese “volun- 
teers” came to Korea to help the 
North Korean Communists. 

Indo-China, formerly a French 
colonial region, is now divided into 
three states (Viet Nam, Cambodia, 
and Laos) over which the French 
keep some control. French and na- 
tive forces have been fighting Com- 
munist-led guerrillas in Viet Nam 
since 1946. This war has cost the 
French a billion dollars a year and 
thousands of casualties. 

What if the Chinese Communists 
enter the fight? The French fear they 
would need a great deal of aid from 
other Western powers. (The U. S. is 


supplying arms but not men to the 
French in Indo-China. ) 

A serious setback to the French 
was the death of the commander of 
the French forces in Indo-China, 
General Jean de Lattre de Tassigny. 

Two other “sore spots” in South- 
east Asia are Burma and Malaya. 
Burma is rich in rice; Malaya, in rub- 
ber and tin. Some observers fear the 
Chinese may send troops—or so- 
called “volunteers” — into Burma, 
which adjoins Red China. In Malaya, 
Communist guerrillas have been 
fighting against British troops and 
native police for several years. 

To discuss the threat of Commu- 
nist aggression in Southeast Asia, 
United States, British, and French 
military leaders met in Washington 
last week. General Alphonse Pierre 
Juin, Inspector-General of the 
French Army, came to Washington 
for the conference. 

In Feb. 13 issue, special unit on 
Southeast Asia. 


Man of Two Flags 


Corporal “Alexandria Stewart’ 
was only 20—and not even an 
American citizen—but he fought for 
the United States in two wars. 

He was a French orphan who 
never knew his real name. He stowed 
away on a ship bound for North 
Africa during World War II. In 
North Africa the men of the 133rd 
Regiment of the U. S. 34th Division 
adopted him as their mascot. They 
named him “Alexandria Stewart.” 
He was 12 years old. 

At 14, he’d been wounded twice. 
He saw action in North Africa, Sicily, 
and Italy. 

He came to the U. S. with the 34th 
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Division. The men gave him $200 
and turned him loose. When he tried 
to join the U.S. Army, immigration 
authorities ordered him back to 
France. 

There he couldn't prove French 
citizenship, because orphanage rec- 
ords had been destroyed. So he 
#owed away on a freighter to Gal- 
veston, Texas. He was jailed in the 
U. S. as an alien. 

Mrs. Alex Axelrod of Houston, 
Texas, then an assistant U.S. Attor- 
ney, took an interest in the case. She 
became his guardian. Congress in 
1950 passed a bill legalizing his entry 
as an alien. He joined the U. S. Army. 

From Korea he wrote, in his last 
letter to his guardian: “If I die here, 
you may rest assured it will not be 
in a cowardly manner. It will be for 
the love of my adopted mother, my 
adopted country.” 

Last month a land mine blew up 
as Alexandria Stewart passed. At 20, 
he gave his life for his adopted coun- 
try. 


THE NEWS IN BRIEF 


CAPTAIN KURT CARLSEN—who 
stuck with his storm-smashed ship 
until 40 minutes before it dived to 
the bottom of the Atlantic Ocean— 
came home to a hero’s welcome last 
week. He walked up Broadway, New 
York City, in a shower of ticker-tape, 
and then joined his family in Wood- 
bridge, N. J. Carlsen ordered pas- 
sengers and crew off his ship, the 
Flying Enterprise, December 29, but 
he refused to leave. (See last week's 
pages.) He was joined later by Ken- 
neth Dancy, mate of the British sal- 
vage tug, Turmoil. The Turmoil's ef- 
forts to tow the ship to an English 





Wide World photo 


TOP WOMAN ATHLETE 
“LITTLE MO”~—17-year-old Mau- 


reen Connolly, national women’s tennis 
champion—was voted the best “female 
athlete of 1951” in the annual Associ- 
ated Press poll of sports writers. She 
is the second-youngest ever to receive 
the honor. (Golfer Marlene Bauer, 
then 15, was the 1949 winner.) Mau- 
reen was also runner-up to the Rev. 
Robert Richards, pole-vaulting and de- 
cathlon champion, for the 1951 Sulli- 
van Trophy, awarded to the amateur 
athlete who does most for the cause of 
good sportsmanship. The photo at left 
shows Maureen at work on her first 
paid job: copy-girl on her home-town 
newspaper, the San Diego, Cal., Union. 
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port failed. Both men leaped into the 
sea and were picked up by the tug 
just before the Enterprise went down 
January 10. Meanwhile, in New York 
City, the United States Coast Guard 
was conducting an inquiry into the 
causes of the ship’s sinking. 
oO oO 2 

UNCLE SAM’S “CLEAN-UP MAN” 
will be Attorney General J. Howard 
McGrath. Congressional investiga- 
tions turned up evidence of corrupt 
and dishonorable dealing in several 
Federal departments. At first Presi- 
dent Truman planned an independ- 
ent commission to look into corrup- 
tion in all Federal agencies. Federal 
Judge Thomas Murphy of New York 
turned down the job of heading such 
a commission. Then the president 
gave up the idea of an independent 
commission and named the Govern- 
ment’s chief law-enforcement officer, 
the attorney general, to do the cor- 
ruption-hunting job. One man ac- 
cused of improper conduct (T. La- 
mar Caudle) was one of McGrath's 
own subordinates. (See issues of Oct. 


31, Now. 14, Dec. 12.) 





: United Nations News 





Controlling the Atom 


Soviet Russia made two new pro- 
posals last week on international con- 
trol of atomic energy. 

1. Previously Russia had insisted 
that atomic weapons must be pro- 
hibited before an international in- 
spection system is set up. (The pur- 
pose of an inspection system would 
be to see that no country makes 
“bootleg” atomic weapons. ) 

Now Russia offers to accept inter- 
national inspection if it is established 
at the same time as a ban on atomic 
weapons. 

2. Previously Russia had insisted 
that atomic factories and installa- 
tions should, be inspected only at 
regular intervals of time. 

Now Russia is willing to have 
atomic factories inspected at any 
time without warning. 

Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Vi- 





TENNIS STAR’S WEDDING-GIFT PROBLEM 


CAN AN ATHLETE lose his ama- 
teur standing on account of his bride’s 
wedding presents? That's the problem 
posed by the romance of Frank Sedg- 
man, 24, of Australia, world’s best 
amateur tennis player (center). On Jan- 
uary 30 he plans to marry Jean Spence, 
21 (left). Last month a U. S. team 
played Australia for the Davis Cup, 
famed international tennis trophy. 
Sedgman, almost single-handed, won 
the tournament for Australia. He was 
offered $89,200 to turn professional. 


Wide ‘World photo 
He turned down the offer. Meanwhile 
Australian newspapers began a cam- 
paign for a cash wedding present for 
the future Mrs. Sedgman. Over $10,000 
was raised. Russell Kingman, U.S. Lawn 
Tennis Association head, said that, if 
Sedgman were a U.S. player, the gift 
would mean loss of his amateur rating. 
Bryan Fuller, Australian official, replied: 
“Amateurs must live. If they are not 
paid wages by sports goods manufactur- 
ers, they must be paid by somebody 
else.” (Right, Sedgman’s mother.) 


shinsky explained the proposals to 
the U. N. General Assembly. He said 
Russia would not consent to have in- 
spectors stationed permanently at 
atomic installations. Nor would they 
have the right “to interfere in the 
domestic affairs of states,” he said. 

Western nations’ delegates pointed 
out that Russia still opposes these 
important parts of the atomic control 
plan approved by the majority of the 
United Nations: (a) an international 
agency to control all atomic activi- 
ties, including use of atomic energy 
for peacetime purposes; (b) the right 
of inspectors to go anywhere and 
everywhere—not just to certain des- 
ignated places—in checking on illegal 
production of atomic weapons; (c) 
no Security Council veto over atomic 
control decisions. 

The Assembly also took these ac- 
tions: 

1. Set up a Disarmament Commis- 
sion composed of the 11 Security 
Council members plus Canada. (A 
resolution by the U.S., Britain, and 
France proposed that the new Rus- 
sian proposals on atomic control be 
referred to the Disarmament Com- 
mission for study. ) 

2. Called on all U.N. nations to 
keep troops ready to serve under the 
U.N.’s banner to fight aggressors. 

3. Approved calling a “high level” 
Security Council meeting to discuss 
world tensions (See last week's issue) 
—if and when the Security Council 
believes such a meeting would be 
useful. The Assembly defeated Rus- 
sia’s proposal to transfer Korean 


truce talks to the Security Council. 
z 


Quick 
ON THE NEWS 


Underline correct answers. 

1. In his “State of the Union” mes- 
sage, President Truman urged Congress 
to (admit Hawaii and Alaska to state- 
hood; repeal the Taft-Hartley law; be- 
gin Federal aid to education; provide 
economic aid to our allies). 

2. President Truman and Prime Min- 
ister Churchill have agreed on (UV. S.- 
British sharing of defense materials; 
Britain’s joining the European Army; 
U. S.-British cooperation in the Middle 
East). 
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Greeks colonized italy, 
Sicily, Marseille. Cyrene 
founded 7th century 8.C. 


> Phoenicians colonized 

at north Africa, Spain, 

BIE Sicily, Malta. Carthage 
aE founded 9th century B.C 
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HERE’S the southern bound- 
We of Europe? 


“A silly question,” you may 
be saying. “Everybody knows Eu- 
rope’s southern boundary is the 
Mediterranean Sea.” 

Or is it? You can understand Eu- 
rope better if you push that bound- 
ary farther south. Try thinking of 
Europe’s boundary as being the 
northern edge of the great desert 
that spreads across north Africa. 

The Mediterranean does not real- 
ly cut off Africa from Europe. Rath- 
er, it links the two continents. Since 
ancient times this inland sea has 
been one of the world’s chief high- 
ways of trade—trade that links all 
the lands around its borders. 

As you see by the map above, 
Phoenicians and Gréeks founded 
colonies all around the Mediterra- 
nean. On and around the: Mediter- 
ranean, Rome and Carthage fought 
to the death—Carthage’s death. The 
Roman empire encircled the entire 
sea. 

Later empires (Byzantium, the 
Arabs, Turkey) lay both north and 
south of the Mediterranean. The 
Arabs invaded Spain from north 
Africa in 711. Seven hundred years 


later the Spanish drove the Arabs 
back to north Africa, and seized 
lands there. France and Italy, too, 
took over lands in north Africa. The 
north coast of Algeria is not a col- 
ony, but a part of France itself. To 
protect the Suez Canal, the British 
sent troops into Egypt. 

North Africa was one of the great 
battlefields of World War II. From 
north Africa our G. I.’s invaded 
Sicily and the mainland of Italy. 


Maps for World Week by Robert Winslow 


Europe’s Back Yard 


Now we are building air bases in 
Morocco and Libya. This is part of 
the North Atlantic Treaty program 
for defense of Europe against com- 
munism. 

So, for nearly 30 centuries, north 
Africa has been “Europe’s back 
yard.” And in 1952 the whole world 
watches what's doing in north Africa, 
where Arab nationalists threaten the 
possessions and bases of the Western 
nations. (Turn page.) 
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French North Africa 


FUTURE ARAB NATIONS? 


RASH” project—that’s what U.S. 
construction men call a rush 
job. 

Last spring Uncle Sam shipped 
4,000 “construction stiffs” for a 
“crash” project. “Build five new air 
bases in French Morocco—pronto!” 
said the U. S. Air Force 

With monster machines 
struction crews root, dig, drill, lift, 
haul, dump, pave, and build. By 
day, they toil under blazing sun, by 
night under glaring floodlights. 

In a few months, the “crash” -proj- 
ect will be completed. Two bases are 
already finished. The job is being 
done under a special agreement by 
which France permits the U. S. to 
operate bases in French North Afri- 
ca. These military strongholds (see 
map on page 7) will make Morocco 
part of the southern wall being built 
by the Atlantic Defense Organiza- 
tion to protect free Europe from 
communism 


, the con- 


ARAB-FRENCH QUARREL 


But Uncle Sam is worried. Trouble 
has flared up in north Africa. French 
and Arabs are quarreling there. This 
dispute may interfere with the 
West's military defense plans 

What's it all about? 

Look at the maps on page 7. 
You'll see that France controls three 
parts of north Africa—French Mo- 
rocco, Algeria, and Tunisia. 

The French conquered these lands 
after fierce wars with the natives. 

Algeria is more than three times as 
large as Texas and has a slightly 
larger population (8,700,000). Nine 
tenths of the people live close to the 
north coast. This northern region is 
considered part of the French home- 
land. It is divided into government 





OUR FRONT COVER: A good 
many Americans are learning about life 
in French North Africa at first-hand 
these days. Here’s Mrs. Francis B. 
Duffy, wife of a U. S. Air Force ser- 
geant at one of our new Moroccan 
bases, buying fruit from a street ped- 
dler outside the Duffys’ apartment in 
Rabat, French Morocco. Wide World 
photo. 


districts called departements, just 
like France itself. These departe- 
ments elect senators and deputies to 
the French parliament. 

The rest of Algeria was under mil- 
itary rule until a few years ago, but 
is now being formed into departe- 
ments. The resident-general, ap- 
pointed by the French government, 
is the top official over all Algeria. 

The Algerians have a good deal 
of self-government. They elect their 
own Algerian Assembly. The right to 
vote has been opened to many of the 
natives as well as to the French pop- 
ulation. 

The other two regions are “protec- 
torates.” Tunisia and Morocco are 
independent countries with native 
rulers—but only in theory. The 


French have troops in both. The na- 
tive rulers take orders from the resi- 
appointed 


dent-general, an official 
by France. 

The northern coast of French 
North Africa gets plenty of rain and 
has many fertile areas. French set- 
tlers (about five per cent of the peo- 
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Morocco has a big sardine industry. 


ple) own many farms and mines and 
manage nearly all the industries. 
From French North Africa comes a 
large flow of exports—grains, fruits, 
vegetables, iron ore, coal, phosphate, 
and manganese. Most of these 
goods go to France. 

France has done much to develop 
north Africa’s resources. The French 
are proud of the railroads, cities, 
farms, and industries they have built 
there. 

How about the native north Afri- 
cans? Many work for French em- 
ployers at low pay. Others tend small 
farms, or wander from pasture to 
pasture in the back-country with 
livestock herds. 

Most of the native north Africans 
are Berbers. The ancestors of the 
Berbers were the original settlers of 
this part of Africa. The rest of the 
north Africans are mainly Arabs, 
whose ancestors came there about 
1,300 years ago. Many Arabs live in 
the cities as shopkeepers and trades- 
men. Both Berbers and Arabs follow 
the Moslem religion. 


MOSLEM NATIONALISM 

French North Africa is the “Far 
West” of the Moslem world. Mos- 
lem lands stretch eastward from Mo- 
rocco halfway across the world into 
Asia and the southern Philippines. 
Today “nationalism” is raging across 
the Moslem world like a prairie fire. 
“Nationalism” is the belief that peo- 
ples should have the right to govern 
themselves in nations of their own. 
But to many Moslem leaders today, 
“nationalism” seems to mean driving 
out all foreigners and everything 
they stand for. You can see this in 
what is happening in Iran and 
Egypt. (WW. Oct. 17, 24, 31). 

In north Africa this blazing-up of 
Moslem nationalism adds new heat 
to a long-smoldering fire. Many 
north African Arabs have long re- 
sented being ruled by the French. 
In 1930, an Arab group in French 
Morocco founded a political party 
called Istiqlal (Independence). Its 
goal is independence from French 
rule—right away. The Sultan of Mo- 
rocco is in sympathy with Istiqlal. 
Tunisia has its own independence 
movement. In Algeria there has been 
unrest, too. 

According to France, the noisy 
Arab nationalists are only a minority 
group. The Berber majority—say the 
French—prefer French rule because 
they fear the Arabs want to run the 

Continued on page 20) 





Libya 


NEW-BORN 
ARAB 
NATION 


“IN THE name of Allah, we joy- 
fully proclaim to the noble 
people of Libya that our beloved 
country has attained independence.” 
So spoke the world’s newest king 
Idris the First—to cheering throngs 
last month on the day before Christ- 
mas. He is the first king of the 
United Kingdom of Libya, the 
world’s newest nation. Like most of 
his 1,150,000 subjects, he is a Mos- 
(Allah is the Moslem word for 
God. ) 

Dry and sun-scorched Libya is 
one of the Moslem lands that line 
Africa’s northern shore. It’s divided 
three territories—Tripolitania, 
Cyrenaica, and Fezzan. 
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CREATED BY THE U. N. 


Libya is a U. N. “baby.” It’s the 
first independent nation ever created 
by the U. N. 

Over 95 per cent of Libya's 
people are native Berbers and Arabs. 
There are about 45,000 Italians and 
5,000 Jews. About 2,500 Americans 
are in Libya. Most of them are at 
Wheelus Field, our air base near 
Tripoli—within bombing distance of 
Moscow. King Idris has given the 
U. S. permission to use this base. The 
British and French also have troops 
and bases in Libya. 

Here’s the story of Libya’s rise to 
nationhood. 

On the trackless desert that covers 
most of Libya, camel-herders have 
wandered for ages without paying 
much attention to any government. 
But, as far back as history goes, for- 
eign conquerors have ruled the coast 
of Libya, where nearly all the peo- 
ple live. The Turks held Libya for a 
long time. In 1911 Italy took the re- 
gion away from Turkey. 





Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 16. 


The Italians labored to make a 
profitable colony out of Libya. They 
built roads, docks, and _ airfields. 
They started irrigation projects and 
laid out modern grain farms, olive 
orchards, and vineyards. Meanwhile, 
Italy's wars against native tribes re- 
duced the population by a third. 

Then came Italy’s defeat in World 
War II. Many of the Italians fled 
from Libya. Britain and France took 
over temporary control of the col- 
ony. In 1947 Italy signed a peace 
treaty, giving up all claim to Libya 
and her other colonies. 

The war-time Big Four (U. S., 
Britain, France, and Russia) couldn't 
agree on what to do with the Libyan 
colony, The problem was put before 
the U. N. General Assembly. The 
verdict was “independence.” 

That was in 1949. A special U. N. 
council took over the job of prepar- 
ing Libya for self-government. A 
Dutch journalist named Adrian Pelt 
was appointed U. N. Comunissioner 
of Libya. With his help, Libyans 
organized a temporary assembly. All 
three territories were represented 
equally. The assembly wrote a con- 
stitution. Idris, chief of the Senussi, 
an Arab tribal group of Cyrenaica, 
was named king. 

On the 19th of next month Libyans 
will vote in their first general elec- 
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King Idris |, ruler of Libya (in large chair), with his aides. 


tion. They'll choose representatives 
to a national legislature. All adult 
men in Libya can vote. The legisla- 
ture won't have much power. King 
Idris is the real ruler of the land. 

Libya has applied to join the Arab 
League and the United Nations. 

Infant-nation Libya faces a trou- 
bled future. Here’s why: 

Poorhouse of Africa — Nature 
frowned on Libya. The land has a 
few patches of well-watered farm- 
land. But most of it is a desert of 
shifting sand, bare rock, and sage- 
brush. It has few streams—and most 
of them dry up every summer under 
the scorching sun. No one has found 
any deposits of coal, oil, or other 
valiable minerals. There is almost 
no industry. Libyans earn less than 
the people of almost any other 
country in the world. Average in- 
come per person is about $35 a year. 

Starved for Education — Among 
the native Libyans, only 16 have had 
a college education. There are no 
native Libyan doctors, nurses, engi- 
neers, or technicians. Only one 
Libyan in ten can read or write. 
Libya wili have to hire foreigners to 
help run the nation for many years 
to come. 

Divided by Distance—Libya cov- 
ers about 680,000 square miles—as 
much as Britain, France, Italy, and 
Spain put together. Vast stretches of 
wasteland divide its few centers of 
population. It would take you three 
days to drive a jeep over the narrow, 
chuck-holed road, 620 miles long, 
that links Libya’s largest cities and 

(Continued on 1“ 20) 
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Lahbabi Houria is 14 years old. 


F YOU could visit ‘me, you might 

find that I do not look very differ- 
ent from an American girl. I do not 
wear the long hooded djellabia and 
veil, as do most Arab girls (see pho- 
to at right below ). 

My parents have modern ideas. 
They believe that Moroccan Arabs 
should adopt many customs and con- 
veniences of Western nations. I am 
lucky that my parents think this way, 
for they allow me to become edu- 
cated, to leave my home every day, 
to talk to the boys at my school. Not 
many Arab families give so much 
freedom to their daughters. 

But there is one Arab custom 
which my father will not break—he 
will choose my husband for me, 
when I am 18 or 19 years old. But 
Father has promised that I may say 
yes or no to the man he chooses. 

I have several years before that 
happens, since I am only 14. I am 
very happy living in our big house 
with my parents and my 12 brothers 
and sisters 

Our three-story home is a large 
square building with a big garden. 
It is high on a hill of Fez, just at the 
edge of the medina. The medina is 
the 800-year-old district where most 
of the Arabs of Fez live. From the 
roof of our home, I can Icok out on 
the flat rooftops and towering mina- 
rets of the medina on the hillside 
below. I can also look down on the 
many lemon, orange, and pear trees 
in our garden; on our chickens nib- 
bling at grass seed; on our three 
maids: scurrying in and out of the 
house, busy with the cooking, the 
laundry, and cleaning. 


As told to Marvine Howe 


We Live in 


By LAHBABI HOURIA 


My brothers and I study at a 
French high school. 

I am studying the regular fifth 
form (eighth grade) course, as well 
as special work in English and Span- 
ish. I hope to teach English in an 
Arab medina after I have 
graduated. 

We reach school at 8 and go 
home at noon for a three-hour lunch 
period. We usually eat meat and 
fish, cooked in oil with potatoes, 
onions, or other vegetables. We 
never eat pork, for our Moslem re- 
ligion forbids it. For dessert we have 
olives or fruit—cherries, . apricots, 
oranges, strawberries 

After our afternoon session at 
school, we return home at 6 p.m. 
Then we have a snack of almond 
cakes and mint tea or coffee before 
we settle down to do our homework. 
At 8 o'clock, we eat couscous cooked 
with milk, or soup and crackers. 
Bedtime is 9 p.m., unless our parents 
take us to the movies, which begin 
at 9:30 in Fez. I especially enjoy 
Egyptian films. They are usually 
good adventure stories, like those of 
Victor Hugo, and all the actors speak 
Arabic. 


CHANGING ARAB CUSTOMS 


I always try to find time during 
the day to visit my grandmother's 
room. I like to sit with her on her 
soft pink cushions and tell her about 
the many things I am allowed to do. 
I speak to her in Arabic, for she 
never had the chance to learn French 
or English. She is eager for me to 
enjoy sports and to wear lipstick 
when I am older. She is proud that 
my father owns a big car made in 
the U. S., and that we have two tele- 
phones, and that we all eat together 
in our house. In most Arab homes, 
men eat first and women must wait 
until later. 

Father and my older brothers all 
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wear European clothes, and they do 
business with the French people in 
Fez. Father’s business is transport- 
ing grain, and he owns three big 
trucks. 

But we observe all the customs of 
our Moslem religion. Every day I 
pray to Allah at sundown, bending 
low towards the minaret of the 
mosque in the distance. Mosques 
are our churches, and only men are 
allowed to enter them, so I must 
pray at home. 

My favorite religious holiday is 
the feast of Le Mouloud, which hon- 
ors the birth of our Prophet, Mo- 
hammed. It takes place in Decem- 
ber. 

There is great feasting the entire 
night. The men and boys of our fam- 
ily gather in the grand reception 
room. I always remain with the 
women of the family in a large 
cushioned room where the maids 
serve us honey and almond pastry, 
with mint tea. You see, I must still 
observe some Arab customs which 
make women keep to themselves. 
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Lahbabi (left) dresses like a 
European girl. Her best friend (right) 
wears Arab dijellabia (also worn by men). 





French Morocco 


By JAl ABDERRAHMANE 


MY’ FATHER works in a palace 

where a sultan once lived. It is 
now the finest hotel in Fez, and my 
father is a valet there. 

My parents and two brothers and 
I live in two rooms in a large adobe 
building which we share with many 
other families. 

I must get up at 5 o'clock in the 
morning to get to school by 8. For 
breakfast I have the round, flat 
bread eaten in all Arab homes, and 
drink cafe au lait. That is the French 
name for hot, strong coffee mixed 
half-and-half with hot milk. 

I walk about a mile to meet the 
school bus. It does not stop near my 
house because the mud roads in our 
part of the medina are too narrow 
and steep for cars and buses. 

My brother and I go to a lycee. 
This is the word for a French high 
school. The lycee is in the modern 
“new city” of Fez, where the French 
and Spanish have their homes. 

This is my first year at the French 
school. Before, I attended an Arab 
school in the medina for four years. 
There I learned to speak French, 
and memorized parts of the Koran, 
the holy book of Islam, my religion. 

Mathematics is my favorite sub- 
ject, for I want to learn to keep ac- 
counts in my uncle's shop. Uncle is a 
cloth merchant. 

I find the French school more fun 
than the Arab school because we 
play basketball and football here. I 
dress just like all the French boys at 
my school—in short pants and a light 
sport shirt. 

Our school gives. us a long lunch 


WORTH AFRICA UNIT 


period of two and a half hours. I 
spend most of this time traveling 
home and back to school again. The 
long trip does not leave me much 
time to eat my bowl of couscous. 
This is a kind of cereal, made of 
dried, crushed grain cooked with salt 
water. It is served with vegetables 
or mutton or beef, and we eat it 
every day. In winter, I drink mint 
tea after my meal, but in summer I 
have Coca-Cola. Arabs drink a lot 
of Coca-Cola. Our religion forbids 
us to take wine or any alcoholic 
beverage. 

At 5 o'clock, when I return home 
from my afternoon session at school, 
Mother has. a snack of bread and 
sugar and mint tea for me. We do 
not eat supper until 8 o'clock, when 
my father gets back from work. Then 
we have vegetable soup or a bow! of 
milk and bread. 


IN AN ARAB CITY 


Thursdays there are no classes. 
My brother and I enjoy wandering 
through the city. We may go beyond 
the city walls to listen to the story- 
teller. He is an Arab who sits on a 
hillside and spins tales of wonderful 
adventures that continue from day 
to day. Everyone who stops by to 
listen throws him a few coins. 

Sometimes my brother and I watch 
snake charmers who show us how 
to kiss cobras, or we listen to travel- 
ing doctors who have wonderful new 
medicines. We may visit the shop of 
the stone carver, who carves out lit- 
tle pigeons; or stop to see the copper 
shops where workers hammer de- 
signs on large trays; or watch the 
shoemakers dyeing leather pink, 
green, and red for babouches, slip- 
per-like Arab shoes. Then too, almost 
every Thursday we go to a moyie, 


Unusual words in this issue are pronounced 
and defined on page 16. 


This is Jai,-Arab boy of the medina. 


usually a cowboy or gangster film 
from your country. These are shown 
with Arabic sound tracks, and 
French subtitles. 

In the summer the nights are so 
hot that it is impossible to sleep in- 
doors. We take our mattresses out on 
the roof and sleep beneath the stars. 
In winter I go to bed early, by 9 
p.m., to keep warm. We keep the 
stove burning and Jie very close to- 
gether. It can be very cold in this 
part of Morocco. 

Our Moslem sabbath is on Friday, 
and then I go to the mosque to pray 
and listen to sermons and verses 
from the Koran. 

In autumn we have the holiday of 
L’Aid el Kebir, which is the time of 
sacrificing sheep. One man in each 
family must kill a sheep and turn 
its head eastward towards Mecca, 
our holy city. Then for seven nights 
we visit our friends’ homes to cele- 
brate. The men and boys sit in one 
room on cushions around small ta- 
bles, while the women cook for us. 

Each course of the feast is served 
in a large bowl, and every guest eats 
by dipping three fingers of his right 
hand into the serving bowl. 





Jai and Lahbabi would like to hear 
from U. S. boys and girls—though they 
may not be able to answer a great 
many letters. Lahbabi’s address is: 40 
Rue Derb Beni-Aich, Talaa, Fez, 
French Morocco. Her best friend (see 
photo p. 10) is Lalaouia Khadija, 47 Rue 
Sidi Ahmed Chaoui, Fez, French Mo- 
rocco. Jai, the Arab boy, can corre- 
spond only in French. His address is: 
Qued, Rehacha, No. 1, Fez, Medina, 
French Morocco. 








Workbook Section for the Special Unit on North Africa 


n brief, Libya has practically 
none of the usual qualifications for 
independence. Yet on either side 
of her she has. neighbors who,| 
ay-hough much beéter prepared for| 
self-government, are still ynder 
alien domination. 

It is on those neighbors ‘that 
Libyan independence is likely to 
have its most unsettling _—, 
Libyan independence, The London! 
Spectator said this week, “is) — 
dound to stimulate the demand for} a 
a@ greater measure of self-govern- 
ment in neighboring Tunisia and 
it has already proved a potent ar-| 
gument for hastening self-govern- 
ment in the Sudan.” 

The impact of Libyas new) 
status seems likely to be felt. most} 
forcibly by France in her efforts) 
to restrain the rising nationalism! 
of Tunisia, Algeria and -Morocco.| 
Secondarily, it probably will affect 
Britain in her relations with 
Egypt, which already have ‘deteri-| 
orated so badly. It may uttimately| 
touch the United States, which is} ¢ 
building str bases in French M’- 
rocco with the consent and coop- 
eration of 


France. 


The U. 


| 


ll. IN FRENCH MOROCCO 


Underline the word or words which make the state- 
ment correct 


l. The bible of the Moslems is known as the ( minaret; 
medina; Koran 

2. To Moslems, the great prophet of their religion 
was (Mohammed; Allah; Buddha). 

3. The Moslem holy city is (Mecca; Fez; Paris ). 

4. If you were a Moslem girl in north Africa, prob- 
ably you would be forbidden to do all the following 
except (pick your own husband; worship at the mosque; 
eat couscous 

5. If you were a Moslem boy of north Africa, prob- 
ably you would be allowed to do all the following 
except (worship at the mosque on Fridays; drink wine; 
speak Arabic) 


ill. THE NEWEST NATION 


Write true or false in the blank spaces if the state- 
ment is true or false. Write O if the statement is an 


opinion. 


—1. Libya is the first nation ever created by the U. N. 


2. In recent times Libya was a colony of Italy. 

. Oil and other valuable minerals will be found in 
Libya someday. 

. Libya has modern medical schools and a well de- 
veloped educational system. 

. Much of Libya consists of desert wastelands. 
All of the people of Libya are backing their new 
king and his program. 


independence. 
. The U. S. is carrying on defense building in Morocco over the opposi- 


the coming of 


1. READ AND TELL 

The article at left was published recently by the New York Times. Base 
your answer on information in the article. In the space in front of each of 
the following statements, mark the statement true or false, or if there is 
not sufficient information in the article to show whether the statement is 
true or false, mark the statement NS. — 


1. Libya’s future as an independent nation is bright. 
2. One of Libya’s neighbors is Tunisia. 
3. Granting Libya independence may increase the campaign for self- 


government in other north African countries. 
Nationalism is growing in that part of north Africa controlled by 


Members of the British Commonwealth of Nations in Africa are con- 
tent to remain in the Commonwealth 

S. has air bases in north Africa. 

Britain’s cordial relations with Egypt will be improved by Libyan 


tion of the French government. 
Most of the Libyans live in Tripolitania. 
10. A British publication predicts that Libyan independence may speed 


self-government in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 


Wheelus Field is a U. S. air base. 
If Libya cooperates with the Western allies, the 
new nation will get increased U. S. financial help. 
__9. Most of the Libyans live close to the Mediterra- 
nean coast 
10. Libya consists of three territories: Tripolitania, 
Cyrenaica, and Arabia. 


IV. NORTH AFRICA 
Using the maps on page 7 as your guide, fill in the 
missing word or words. 


1. The largest French possession in north Africa is 


2. Ancient Carthage was in the country now known 


as — 


3. Cyrenaica is the region that includes the ancient 


Greek colony of 
4. Fezzan adjoins territories which are controlled by 


5. The nation next door to Libya on the east is 


V. PUT YOUR THINKING CAP ON 


How may the birth of Libya as a new nation affect 
the United States? (Answer on separate sheet of paper.) 


If it is desired to use this workbook page os a scored quiz, the following 
scoring is suggested: Question |, each counts 4; Questions Il, Ill, IV, each 
counts 3. Total, 100. 
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GOOD CITIZENS AT WORK 
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‘“‘Come on-a-our town”’ 


town—to a new school, new classmates, a new home. 
Would you “fit in”? Would you have the poise to make 
friends? Would you be able to join in the life of the 
new communityr 

If you're a student at, say, Newton (Mass.) High 
School, you may be chosen for this enriching experience 

as part of the school program. Let’s ask a Newton 
student to tell us about it: 

“You know, high school boys and girls are a lot alike 
wherever you go. I found that out on my trip under 
Newton’s School-and-School Exchange Program. Every 
year a group of selected students from Newton High 
visits a school in another town for a week. Then, after 
our return, we play host to an equal number of high- 
schoolers from the place we visited.” 

“What goes on during these visits?” you ask him. 

‘Each student-group displays its school and com- 
munity to the other,” he tells you. “For example, we 
take our visitors to classes and athletic events at our 
school. We accompany them on tours through our com- 
munity’s factories, colleges, museums, historic sites, and 


phic you were suddenly transplanted to another 


other points of interest.” 


Value of Exchanges 

“What do you get out of exchanging visits?” you ask 
him 

“Education, for one thing,” he tells you. “We learn 
how to co-operate to get things done. We practice the 
common courtesies, as guests in new surroundings. We 
learn what another region of our country looks like. 
We learn how the people there live—and their prob- 
lems—by seeing things at first hand. 

“We make new friends, too. Our two-way visits also 
help make ‘good neighbors’ out of our home towns— 
though they may be hundreds of miles apart.” 

In 1949, the first year of their program, Newton high 
schoolers visited Wyandotte, Mich. In 1950 Newton 
students went to Frederick, Md., and Newport, R. I. 
Last year, they visited Clarks Summit, Pa., and North 
Haven, Maine. 

This year Newton High will carry out its first inter- 
national exchange. In April 30 students from Glebe 
Institute in Ottawa, Canada, will visit Newton High 
for a week. Thirty Newtonians will go to Ottawa. 

Here’s the way the School Exchange Program works 
at Roosevelt High in Wyandotte, Mich., which organ- 
ized the pioneer school-exchange project in 1945. 

1. The school faculty seeks out another school willing 
to exchange students. Costs are figured out. 

2. In the fall, the “World as a Community” class 
(known, for short, as the “Wacs”) is formed. Twelve 
boys and 12 girls are chosen each year+from a long 
application list of junicrs and seniors. Good scholarship 
and good citizenship are important qualifications. In 


addition, the faculty makes sure that the group is a 
cross-section of the nationality and religious groups of 
Wyandotte. 

3. Students exchange personal “biographies with 
members of a similar group in the school which will 
be visited. Each student picks an “opposite number” 
from the other school as his or her special partner. 

4. In committees, the Wac class studies Wyandotte: 
its geography, government, people, industries. Then 
the Wacs make a similar study of the other school’s 
community. 

5. The Wacs earn all the money for their trip. Each 
member of the class must earn at least $50 (primarily 


for railroad fare) and the class must raise at least $1,000 \ 


(mostly for entertaining the visitors from the other 
school ). 

6. Finally, in the spring, comes the exchange of visits. 
Each Wac entertains his “opposite number” in his own 
home for a week. The Wacs show their guests what 
Wyandotte has to offer. Then the Wacs visit the other 
community to check up on the information they have 
gathered, and to be guests in the homes of their “op- 
posite numbers.” 

Is this an idea for your school? 


E. M. Logan 
Five Maryland “exchangeites” register at Newton City Hall. 





Government 
Corruption 


WHAT’S THE BEST 
WAY TO STOP IT? 


HE smudge of scandal—spreading 

like an ink spot on a blotter—has 
besmirched a long list of public offi- 
cials. You have read in World Week 
about some of the shocking revela- 
tions by Congressional investiga- 
tions: local politicians tied up with 
gangland—political influence used to 
get Government loans—corruption in 
the Federal tax system—Federal em- 
ployees who took gifts from people 
who wanted “favors” from the Gov- 
ernment. Many of the dishonorable 
acts revealed were not actually 
against the law. 

How can we stop this? How can 
we be sure that public officials will 
do what is upright and honorable? 

Congress is studying this issue at 
its present session. One proposal was 
made recently by President Truman 
and also by a Senate committee. 
This is to require, by law, that Gov- 
ernment officials, political party lead- 
ers, and Federal employees make 
public the amount of all their income 
—and where the income came from. 
Should this idea be adopted? 


YES! 


1. That sort of law would help 
expose public servants whose out- 
side interests conflict with their 
public duties. 

Many public officials—including 
Congressmen—run a law business on 
the side. There’s nothing morally 
wrong about that. But sometimes 
their clients have business with the 
Government. Should the lawyer use 
his influence as a public official to 
help his client? An income-publicity 
law would give a clue to question- 
able dealings of this sort—and make 
public officials think twice before 
accepting such cases. 


A PRO-CON DISCUSSION 





Talburt in Cleveland Press 


Truman is saying: “Remember, now, no hitting below the belt.” 


Corruption is likely to be a big issue in the Presi c 


A tial 





this year. 


Do you think this cartoon is fair to Truman and the Democratic administration? 


A Congressman gets $15,000 a 
year. Other public officials (except 
those hired by the day or for special 
jobs) are paid for full-time work. 
Let them do a full-time job on public 
business. An income-publicity law 
would probably have discouraged 
Lamar Caudle from accepting a 
$10,000 “loan” for going to Italy to 
help straighten out a friend’s finan- 
cial troubles there. At the time Mr. 
Caudle was Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral. (The President later fired him. ) 


2. The public has a right to 
know about the business affairs of 
public officials. 

When a man enters public life, he 
knows that his affairs will be closely 
watched. Government salaries are 
public information. Public servants 
should welcome the chance to make 
a public accounting of their income— 
unless they are trying to turn public 
service into private gain. 


3. Corruption has gone so deep 
that we need drastic laws to deal 
with it. 

You can’t make corrupt officials 
more honorable by preaching at 


them. Putting their jobs under civil 
service wont make them honest; 
many Internal Revenue employees 
involved in the current tax scandals 
were civil service employees. But 
you can protect the public by putting 
up some legal “fences.” The Securi- 
ties and Exchange Act of 1934 
cleaned up the conduct of the stock 
market by forbidding questionable 
practices. An income-publicity law 
would attack the problem of Gov- 
ernment corruption by exposing its 
root—the “pay-off.” 


1. An income-publicity law 
would pry into private affairs that 
are none of the public’s business. 

Would your father want every- 
body in town to know just how much 
he sold his house for or just what he 
gets from stocks or his savings ac- 
count? Ordinary citizens won't stand 
for such an invasion of their privacy. 
Why should public officials have to 
endure it? The Government has a 
hard time now getting top-notch 
talent for public positions. A pub- 





licity-of-income law would make 
such men even less anxious to enter 
public service. They would refuse to 
make public their private business 
matters that don’t concern anyone 
but themselves. 

2. There are better ways than 
an income-publicity law to get 
honorable officials. 

A corrupt official won’t “go straight” 
just because of a law that makes him 
report his income. He'll look for a 
way to get around the law. The an- 
swer to the problem of getting public 
servants of a better type may be 
found in some of these proposals: 

(1) Code of ethics. It’s not always 
easy to know what is right and what 
is wrong in borderline cases. Many 
sincere officials—lacking a guide in 
such matters—may be misled by 
smooth-talking friends looking for 
“favors.” Some Senators have pro- 
posed drawing up a code of conduct 
to set clear standards for public of- 
ficials. 

(2) Civil service. Government ser- 
vice is an honorable career. The civil 


service system enables a man or 
woman to make a career as a public 
servant and to take pride in his work. 
By doing a good job, the civil servant 
can advance to better positions. A 
pension awaits him at the end of his 
service. By enlarging the civil service 
system we increase the number of 
devoted and experienced public 
servants—men who wouldn't risk 
their chosen careers by questionable 
dealings. 

(3) Full “balance sheet.” An in- 
come-publicity law doesn’t go far 
enough. It doesn’t show up a man’s 
record before he entered public ser- 
vice. And surely a man with a dis- 
honorable past is not likely to make 
an upright public servant. Senator 
Paul Douglas of Illinois has proposed 
a law to require public officials to 
list all assets and debts and all deal- 
ings on the stock market and in com- 
modities. 

(4) A watchful investigation sys- 
tem—such as investigations by com- 
mittees of Congress as well as by 
police agencies—will do more than 
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an income-publicity law to turn up 
wrongdoers. 

(5) In the long run our responsi- 
bility is at the voting booth. The 
voters must make sure that upright 
men fill public positions. The voters 
must make sure that dishonorable 
public servants—or the men that ap- 
point them—are promptly turned out 
of office. 





Answers to last week's puzzle 
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. Three points in football 
for a fiel 


. Number of players on a r 


DOWN 


. Unit of weight in the 
metric system. 


baseball team. 
. Center of recent oil dis- 


putes. 

Southbound (abbr.). 

. Number of players on a 

basketball team. 

Baseball player hits the 

ball with this. 

. Examine with care, scru- 

tinize. 

. Warmup area for base- 

ball pitchers: bull 

. Contraction for I am. 

Old Saxon (abbr.). 

20. The Fighting Irish of 
init. ) 

. Noisy announcer of side 

show entertainments. 


23. Note of musical scale. 
5. Snakelike fish. 


7. Romeo —— 


Juliet. 

. Since, because. 

Sport which uses eleven- 
man teams. 

. And (Latin). 

. Devices on soles of foot- 
ball shoes to insure bet- 
ter movement. 

. College degree. 

. Mark Twain’s 

Sawyer. 


3. Vale, valley. 


. Past tense of is. 


5. Fasten, secure. 


. Mail (abbr.). 

. Job, chore. 

. Timepiece for athletio 
events, a watch. 
. Very large. 


oe MPU NO 


° 
_ 
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grain. 
Indefinite article. 
Conjunction: provided. 


. Pinch, -pick. 
. When a tie occurs, the 


_ is 
e wading bird. 
n football, to make a 
pe man is to 


. Indoor game played by 


two teams of five men 
each, 


. In football, the only line- 


— eligible for passes 


e the 
‘ Baseball: At Bs At Bat (abor.). 
9. Either. 
2. Elias (abbr.). 
23. Mother. 
1 a (abbr.). 


Exists. 


. Familiar term for doctor, 
. Will Hentian’ baseball 


league (ab 


. They ay from baskets. 
. Aged. 


3. ‘A hockey consists 


of six men. 


. Dined. 
: Din side (abbr.). 


. Baseball catcher wears a 


38. Digits of the foot. 


. Any one of four points 


of diamond in baseball. 


. In wrestling the contest 


GOOD SPORTS 


By Robert Frame, Cedar City (Utah) High School 


*® Starred words refer te sports 
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STUDENTS are invited te submit original crossword puzzies for publication 


Saha, 





ants fight on a 


. Dogs’ tings; 
ca” 


7 j meaning see, 
. Third day of the week 


(abb..). 


i¢ Magazines. Each purzie should be built around one subject, 


which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any field of knowledge. 
Maximum about 60 words, of which at least 10 must be related to the 
theme. For any original puzzle published we will pay you $10.00. Entries 


must include puzzle, 


definitions and answers on separate sheets. Give 


name, address, school and grade. Address Puzzle Editor, World Week. 
351 Fourth Ave. New York 10, N. Y. Answers in next week's issue. 
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1952 Model 


Car 


Contest Announced 
by Fisher Body 


ISHER Body Craftsman’s Guild, an- 

nouncing its 1952 model car compe- 
tition, offers $65,000 in cash awards and 
college scholarships to the winners. The 
prizes include eight college scholarships 
for national winners, and 14 cash awards 
in each of the 48 states and the District 
of Columbia. 

The competition is divided into senior 
and junior divisions, the former includ- 
ing boys from 12 through 15; the latter, 
boys from 16 through 19 


Eight national winners of the Fisher 
Body Craftsman’s Guild 1951 model 
ear competition, with the cars they de- 
signed to win college scholarships. From 
left to right (clockwise) they are: Paul 
H. Richardson, 19, University of Min- 
nesota; Webster 5S. Benner, Jr., 18, 
Pratt Institute: Edward F, Taylor, 16, 
Oklahoma A. & MV. College: Hugh D. 


Any boy in the United States between 
the ages of 12 through 19 is eligible to 
enter the competition and may obtain 
an enrollment card by writing to the 
Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild, General 
Motors Building, Detroit 2, Michigan. 

A booklet on mode! car design and 
construction will be sent to each boy 
enrolling in the Guild. It illustrates, step 
by step, how to build the model either 
by casting it in plaster or by carving it 
from wood block. 


Von Delden, 19, John Muir College; 
Fenton L. Bagley, Jr., 16, Van Wert, 
Ohio, High School; Anthony S. Hen- 
drick, 16, Ocean Side High School, 
Rockville Centre, N. Y.; Leonard C, 
Bellanea, 15, Salesianum Catholic High 
School, Wilmington, Del.; Gordon D. 
Williams, 14, Benjamin Franklin High 
School, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Words at Work 


Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 


Bolshevik (p. 2)—Before World War 
I, the radical, left-wing group of the 
Social Democratic (socialist) party in 
Russia was called the Bolsheviki. Its 
members, the Bolsheviks, were the 
Communists who helped overthrow the 
Russian government in 1917 and got 
control of Russia. Noun. 

Lenin (p. 2)—Bolshevik leader, and 
first premier of Soviet Russia. 

phosphate (p. 8)—Phosphate rock is 
rock consisting of calcium phosphate 
usually with other minerals. It is used 
for fertilizer. Noun. 

manganese (p. 8)—A_ grayish-white 
metal, used in hardening steel. Noun. 

Moslem (p. 10)—A follower of the 
religion founded by Mohammed. 

Islam (p. 10)—The religion of the 
Moslems. Noun. 

adobe (p. 11)—A brick, dried in the 
sun, or the earth of which such a brick 
is made. Such bricks are common build- 
ing materials in dry, hot regions. Noun. 

Mecca (p. 11)—The holy city of the 
Moslems, in Arabia. 

grade crossing (p. 18)—Place where 
a highway crosses a railroad track. 
Noun. 

commodities (p. 15)—Goods, wares, 
merchandise, produce. Noun. 


Say It Right! 
Georgi Malenkov (p. 2 
mé lyén kov. 
Ural (p. 2)—a rfl. 
Bolshevik (p. 2)—bdl shé vik; bédl shé 
vik 


Politburo (p. 2)—po lit ba rd. 


—gé or gé(y) 


Lenin (p. 2)—lén In 
Trujillo (p. 2)— tra hé yo 


Byzantium (p. 7)—bi zdn shi im; bi 
zan ti im 
Tunisia (p. 8 
Morocco (p. 8)—m6 rdk 6 
Algeria (p. 8)—al jéria 
departements (p. 8)—da par t@ md(n). 
Berber (p. 8)—btir bér 
Istiqlal (p. 8)—é sték lal 
Idris (p. 9)—é drés 
Senussi (p. 9)—sé 
Tripolitania (p. 9 
Cyrenaica (p. 9)—sir « 
Fezzan (p. 9)—lféz zan 
Bengasi (p. 9)—bén gd zé 
djellabia p. 10 
Fez (p. 10)—téz 
medina (p. 10)—mé dé na 
koos k6os 
moz lém; 
mdsk 
is lam; iz lam; fs lém. 
vdl &; vd IA. 
a dé bi 
p. LlL)—ka fa 6 Ie. 
lé sd 


—ti nish i a; td nish a 


ntis € 
tré po lé td nya. 


na 1 ka 


—zhj@l a bé ya. 


couscous (p. 10) 
Moslem (p. 10 
Mosque (p. 10) 
Islam (p. 10) 
valet ( p 11) 
adobe (p Ll 
cafe au lait 
Lycee (p. 11)- 
Koran (p. 11)—k6 rén; ké ran. 
babouche (p. 11)—ba bdosh. 
Mecca (p. 11)—mék a 

Diesel (p. 18)—dé zél 


mods lém 





Q. The boy I 
date is very at- 
tractive — when 
we're alone; but 
as soon as he gets 
with a crowd, he 
begins to “cut 
up.” He laughs 
too loud, talks 
too loud —he’s a 
“show-off.” I'm 
embarrassed by his behavior, yet I 
still like him. Is there any tactful 
way I could tell him about his an- 
noying behavior? 


A. The “show-off” isn’t too differ- 
ent from the “shy type”—both want 
to be noticed by others. (For that 
matter, we all do and we spend most 
of our lives trying to be the fine kind 
of people others do notice.) The shy 


Gay Head 


person is afraid to try to make others 
notice him and the show-off tries too 
hard! If you sincerely want to help 
your boy friend, try noticing the 
things he does well, instead of call- 
ing attention to his antics. Never 
criticize him in front of other people, 
but do compliment him when he 
does something well. 

If you're at a party and he begins 
to show off, change the subject or 
the activity. If you can’t, quickly per- 
suade him to dance, get something 
to eat, or change the record. Just 
ignore his boisterousness. If you 
don’t play the part of an apprecia- 
tive audience, he'll realize that his 
behavior isn’t making a good impres- 
sion on you. In fact, you may have 
encouraged his antics by being over- 
ly polite and pretending to like 
them. 

If you're a hostess, ask the “show- 
off” guest to help you. Maybe you 
can put his desire for the spotlight 
to good use. You might appoint him 
captain of a relay team or chief chef 
in charge of sizzling the hamburgers. 

Sometimes “show-offs” are trying 
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to cover up their self-consciousness 
with noise and attention-getting be- 
havior. Maybe your boy friend is 
self-conscious because he has to 
wear glasses or braces or because 
he’s shorter than most of the other 
boys. If this is the case, you might 
casually point out to him others who 
have similar problems and who ac- 
cept them matter-of-factly. It'll be 
easier to talk to him about his prob- 
lems if you confess to a few your- 
self] 


Q. Is it ever permissible to ask a 
girl for a date at the last minute? 


A. It’s permissible—although your 
chances of refusal are higher. If cir- 
cumstances prevented you from in- 
viting her earlier, and you really 
want to ask her, go ahead and try. 

Most girls understand about “spe- 
cial circumstances”—that you didn’t 
expect to be in town for this dance 
or that Joe’s party was a last-minute 
inspiration, or even that a previous 
date suddenly came down with’ the 
mumps. 





A Sporting Suggestion? 


Jim was a fairly good basketball 
player but he didn’t have much of 
an “eye” from the foul line. Al, his 
teammate on the varsity, was always 
kidding him about it. So every after- 
noon after practice, Jim would chal- 
lenge Al to a foul-shooting contest— 
the best out of 50 throws. 

“Tll treat you to a soda every time 
you beat me,” Al proposed one day. 

“Okay, but only if it’s my treat 
when you win,” replied Jim. 

Ken Halloway happened to be lis- 
tening. “What fun is that?” he snort- 


ed. “Make it-a penny a point and: 


then you'll really liven up your 
game—and sharpen that ol’ eye for 
the basket, too.” 


a co 2 


1. Suppose they follow Ken’s sug- 
gestion. Do you think that will spur 
Jim on to improve his score and play 
a better game? Is a game more ex- 


citing if you make a bet on the out- 
come? Or does that take the fun out 
of it and make the money or the 
prize more important than the game? 
Or does it depend on the size of the 
bet? What do you consider a “small” 
bet and a “large” bet? 

2. Is it fair for Al and Jim to treat 
and treat alike, if Al is the better 
foul-shooter? 

3. What if Jim’s family (or Al’s— 
or both) are hard pressed for money. 
Would the boys be playing fair with 
their families to make bets on their 
foul-shooting contest? 

4. Are you gambling when you 
make a small wager among friends? 
Is there a difference, morally, be- 
tween making an occasional bet with 
schoolmates or acquaintances, and 
professional gambling? We know 
that professional gamblers have 
harmed the sport of basketball by 
offering money to players to “throw” 
games or control the score. Is the 
boy who plays for bets (even if he 
bets on himself) harming the game, 
too? Is playing for small bets likely 
to lead to more serious forms of try- 
ing to get “easy money”—such as the 
pay some college basketball stars 
took from professional gamblers? 


5. How can you refuse to “bet” 


with someone without appearing to 
be a poor sport? 

6. What is the greatest risk a 
gambler takes? The risk of losing his 
bet? The risk of losing the friendship 
or respect of the loser? The risk of 
losing the fun of playing in a game 
or sport for its own sake? The risk 
of turning a game or sport into a 
“business”? The risk of breaking the 
law and the consequences of punish- 
ment? The risk of losing a sense of 
what is honorable and what is dis- 
honorable? 





Bill Thompson in the cab of his Diesel locomotive. 


Diesel ‘‘Pilot’’ 


(O DOUBT you've ridden on a 

train—but have you ever ridden in 
a Diesel locomotive? 

Let’s take a trip with Engineman 
Bill Thompson. The New York Cen- 
tral’s passenger train, Chicagoan, 
leaves Grand Central Station in New 


York City at midnight and speeds up 
the Hudson Valley to Harmon, N. Y. 
And there is Engineman Bill Thomp- 
son in the cab of his Diesel, waiting 
to couple to the train. 


Bill's “run” is from Harmon to 
Albany, New York, a distance of 110 
miles. At Albany, Bill turns the Chi- 
cagoan over to another engineman 
and rides a train back to Harmon. 

The Chicagoan pulls into Harmon 
Station at 12:48 p.m. We're already 
in the cab with Bill and his fireman, 
waiting to connect with the Chi- 
cagoan. 


Good Clean Work 


A Diesel cab is clean, and an en- 
gineman usually wears a business 
suit if he is traveling only on Diesel 
locomotives. Bill, however, wears 
goggles and coveralls, because he 
sometimes returns from Albany in a 
steam engine. 

Bill slowly backs his locomotive 
and makes the coupling. He sits com- 
fortably in the seat on the right side 
of the cab. He releases the air brakes 
His foot is on the “dead-man con- 
trol.” (If anything should happen to 
Bill and his foot should come off his 
control, the train stops.) His gloved 
hand is on the throttle. 


A whistle sounds in the cab. It’s 
the conductor’s starting signal. The 
Diesel hums as Bill moves the throt- 
tle back into the first notch. The 
sound becomes a steady throb as 
Bill pulls the throttle back into the 
third notch. The station seems to 
slide slowly backward. We're off! 

Bill opens the throttle notch by 
notch and the speedometer climbs 
fromm 30 to 55 miles an hour. Eighty 
miles an hour is the top limit on this 
run, though some runs permit 100 
miles per hour or more. 

The fireman lowers his window 
and glances back at the cars as we 
round a curve. He does this to be 
sure the car brakes are working 
properly. (If they become jammed 
or stuck, he usually can see smoke. ) 

As we speed along, Bill watches 
for the whistle-signal signs which 
come before grade crossings. When 
he sees one, he sounds the Diesel’s 
horn—two long blasts, one short, and 
then one long. 

As we near Poughkeepsie, the sig- 
nals are green over green. That 
means there will be no stop for pas- 
sengers. We go through the town at 


70 miles an hour. Then the needle , 


of the speedometer climbs to 80. 

Our speed slackens. Soon we're 
crawling along at 20 miles an hour, 
then down to 10. By the time we en- 
ter the Albany station the Diesel 
engines are scarcely humming. We 
glide to a stop. A new engine crew 
takes the Chicagoan on its next lap 
toward Chicago. 


A CAREER CLUB FEATURE 


Engineman Bill Thompson has 
been a railroader since 1908. From 
1908 until 1925 he was a fireman 
Since then he’s been an engineman. 
He earns $13.24 for every 100 miles 
his Diesel travels. Bill works from 
12:48 a.m. to 6:20 a.m. and he’s on 
duty for two days and then off for a 
day. His day off means golf for Bill, 
who plays in the low 80's. In the 
winter Bill likes to bowl. 

Bill and his wife Sue live in 
Croton-on-the-Hudson, which ad- 
joins Harmon, N. Y. Their big eight- 
room house, that Bill built in his 
spare time, seems empty now. The 
three daughters are married and 
Bill, Jr., is a paratrooper. But Bill 
and Sue are happy people. Bill loves 
the railroad—and especially his Die- 
sel. 

He’s_ secretary-treasurer of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers of the Vanderbilt Division. 

“Would you advise young men to 
become Diesel enginemen?” we 
asked. 

“By all means,” Bill said. “I’ve 
made a fine living at it, myself.” 


Working on the Railroad 


Like most enginemen, Bill started 
as a fireman. 

The present war production and 
defense emergency is keeping the 
railroads very busy. As a result, more 
firemen than usual will probably be 
needed for the next few years. Over 
the long run, however, the need for 
firemen and enginemen is expected 
to decline slowly. Today's big loco- 
motives can haul more passengers 
and freight than older engines could 
pull, and therefore fewer trains are 
necessary. 

To qualify for the job of fireman, 
a man must be between the ages of 
17 and 27 years, in good physical 
condition, and have a high school 
education. Firemen earn a little less 
a day than do enginemen. When 
there are openings for enginemen, 
usually they are filled by promoting 
the firemen with longest service. 

Boys interested in becoming en- 
ginemen should look for laborer jobs 
on the railroad until they can secure 
jobs as firemen. Then, if they can 
pass the physical and mechanical 
tests, they may become enginemen. 

WituiaM Fave, Vocational Editor. 





Unusual words in this issue ore pronounced 
and defined on page 16. 





U.§. PRODUCTION DRIVE TURNS SPOTLIGHT ON TRAINED MEN 


Chrysler Corporation's program helps 
people build better products 
and better careers for themselves 


George Heyer, noted maga- 

zine photographer, turns 

his camera for this picture 

story on a program of im- 

portance to American pro- 

duction—how people learn 

to build military vehicles, 

defense weapons, and the cars and trucks that 
play a vital part in American life. 

Heyer’s pictures were made in Chrysler Cor- 
poration tactories, classrooms and training 
shops. He shows a few of the thousands of 
men and boys who are now taking part in 
Chrysler’s widespread training and technical 
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*A GOOD MACHINE DESERVES A GOOD 
MAN, SON.” Albert Bazner learns about grind- 
ers from veteran machinist H. A. Nelson. For the 
past year Albert has been in an Apprentice Group 
in Chrysler’s Industrial Education program, learn- 
ing the machinist trade—at good pay. Chrysler 
helps ambitious employees move up to better jobs. 
Even high school and college students can learn 
jobs before graduation, earning both classroom 
credits and pay. Good training for good men pays 
off in better cars and trucks—and in such defense 


work as jet engines, too. 


TOMORROW'S CRAFTSMAN. Heyer snapped intent young Robert Chura> 
son of a Chrysler Corporation employee —during one of his first lessons in how 
to use tools and make useful things. In special workshops set aside by Chryslef, 
Robert and other boys work in wood, leather and metal under the guidance 
of veteran Chrysler artisans. Then they borrow from a “Library of Tools” and 


finish projects at home 


THEY THINK IN CLAY. In this clay model room at Chrysler Institute of En- 
gineering, employee students D. M. Holiday, left, and Paul R. Diehl study body 
design with Engineer Carl Hood. The Institute is the most advanced part of 
Chrysler’s education and training program. Courses compare with those in lead- 
ing engineering colleges. At Chrysler, employees find training to improve them- 
selves ... become more valuable to America now when production need is great. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION engineers and builds PLYMOUTH, DODGE, DE SOTO, — CARS & DODGE TRUCKS 


Chrysier Marine & Industrial Engines + Oilite Powdered Metal Products « 





Mopar Parts & Accessories « <Airtemp Heating, Cooling, Ref ycleweld Adhesives & Building Panels 
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«+. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
“Other readers do. too. Address Letters 
Editor, World Week, 351 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

In the Dec. 12 issue of World Week, 
you said that the U. S. had welcomed 
the most D. P.’s, over 300,00. I think 
you meant 300,000, didn’t you? 

Leonard Jordan 
Marshall High School 
Minneapolis, Minn 


(Right, Leonard. Our printer left out 
the final zero. As a matter of fact, the 
U. S. Displaced Persons Commission, 
which closed operations December 31, 
announced this month that the number 
of displaced persons coming to the 
U. S. will total 336,000. It is expected 
to be the end of February before all -of 
the last 36,000 reach U. S. shores.—Ed.) 


Dear Editor: 

We would like in this way to say we 
disagree with the girls of Amesville, 
Ohio (WW, Dec. 5, p. 28). We admit 
that girls in high school or doing office 
work should not wear blue jeans but 
girls in grade school playing ball or 
other games with boys look a lot nicer 
running in blue jeans than dresses. 

Women working in defense work, 
meat plants, etc., are requested to wear 
jeans. 

If the girls had to pay the cleaning 
bill on the boys’ sport clothes they 
would soon want them to wear wash- 
able clothes. 


Leah Bone and Gloria Radcliff 
Malta School 
Malta, Ohio 


Dear Editor: 

We think World Week is a fine mag- 
azine except for one thing, Gay Head. 
Please leave her out of World Week. 
She is very silly and the questions 
aren't hard to solve. Everyone can solve 
the simple problems that she is asked. 
She is just a fake. 

Bobbie Jean Tanner, Thelma Holland, 

Peggy Gunter, Helen Myrick, 

Melba Eckhoff 

Agricola School, Agricola, Miss. 








TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 


Scientists, though most astute, 

For sleep have found no substitute; 
To look and feel your very best, 
You have to get a good night's rest! 





French North Africa 


(Continued from page 8) 


country and would discriminate against 
the Berbers. France also says that the 
nationalists secretly cooperate with 
Communists. France promises to lead 
North Africa to self-government—some 
day. 

Arab nations in the Middle East be- 
long to a “club” called the Arab League. 
Last fall the Arab League accused 
France of violating the human rights of 
the Moroccan people. They requested 
that the U. N. General Assembly dis- 
cuss their charges. The Assembly, at 
France’s request (backed by the U. S. 
and Britain), postponed the matter in- 
definitely. 

Many Americans sympathize with 
the north Africans’ campaign for inde- 
pendence. But our Government doesn’t 
want to see our new bases—so impor- 
tant for defense of Europe—in the 
power of hot-headed Moslem nation- 
alists. 

Meanwhile, the nationalists of French 
North Africa have a new talking-point. 
“Our countries,” they point out, “are 
far more advanced than next-door 
Libya—and the U. N. has given Libya 
its independence. Don’t we deserve 
self-government more than Libya 
does?” (See page 9.) 








Weary Wilhelmina misses a lot of fun—she’s too tired to be 
good company. For the bright-eyed vitality that keeps you 
mentally and physically alert, sleep! at least nine hours. 


Libya 


(Continued from page 9) 


twin capitals, Tripoli and Bengasi. 
The whole country has but 240 miles 
of railroad. 

Region vs. Region—The three terri- 
tories of Libya were never united under 
one government until Italy formed 
them into the colony of Libya in 1934. 
The Fezzan is closely linked with near- 
by French territories. Tripolitania’s 
Arab leaders oppose King Idris’, desire 
to cooperate with the U. S. and other 
Western nations. (Last spring, someone 
threw a bomb at Idris’ car while he 
was visiting Tripoli.) The regions 
couldn’t agree on a single capital for 
the new nation. The new Parliament 
will sit at Tripoli in Tripolitania. The 
King and his cabinet meet at Bengasi, 
in Cyrenaica. 

Nation in Debt—Libya says its gov- 
ernment expenses will be 30 per cent 
more than what it can collect in taxes. 
Libya has to import practically all man- 
ufactured goods and much of its food. 
Its imports cost twice as much as the 
income from its exports. Britain has 
agreed to make up the government'’s 
deficit of about $14,000,000 a year. 
Libya is getting other help from West- 
ern nations, including gifts and loans 
of about $10,000,000 this year. 














He 

has his 
eyes on 
your heart! 


THE NIGHT WINDS WHISPERED A WARNING... 


THE DEEP CANYONS ECHOED IT... 


SON OF THE HUNTER WAS 


a \ 
= « WALL BARTLETT and WORMAN FOSTER present 
%, Toes 7 
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AWARD WINNER EDINBURGH FESTIVAL OF ARTS * PARENTS Magazine 
SEVENTEEN Magazine * SCHOLASTIC Magazine * AMERICAN Magazine 


Produced by HALL BARTLETT « Written and Directed by NORMAN FOSTER « A Lippert Pictures Presentation 











WATCH FOR IT...AT YOUR FAVORITE THEATRE! 
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What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Scholastic Magazines occept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stomps. 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,”’ 
stomp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
pep or stamps you pay for in advance, a selection 
of other stamps known as “approvals.”’ Each of these 
“approval” stamps has a pfice clearly marked. If 
you keep any of the “approval” stamps you must 
pay for them and return the ones you do not wish 
to buy. If you do not intend to buy any of the 
“approval” stamps return them promptly, being 
careful to write your name and address in the upper 
left-hand corner of the envelope in which you re- 
turn the stamps. Scholastic Magazines will do all in 
their power to protect their readers from unfair 
= tices. Any reader who considers that he has 
en deceived as a result of his response to an 
advertisement in Scholastic Magazines is urged to 
appeal to the Executive Editor, Scholastic Maga- 
tines, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


$22. so > CATALOS, UE 
ABSOL UTELy FREE 


tional ‘Stamp Album and many \ 

of 6 Oremiums, with ap 

Drovals. Write today. 3¢ postage > RAYMAX® 
RAYMAX, 70AB Nassau St., New York 38, N. Y 








DIFFERENT STAMPS 
given to approval applicants 
becoming customers. Send 3 for 
porticulors, lists and approvals. 
BRYSON STAMP CO., Drawer F-24, Rossford, Ohio 
FREE customers for 5¢ postage and 
B handling . 


Jamestown Stamp Co., Dept. 206, Jamestown, N. ¥ 





Powerful Magnifying Glass 
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SAN MARINO COLLECTION FREE | 
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VIKING, 130-GG Clinton St., 
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HARRIS & CO., or Transit Bidg., BOSTON, MASS. 


203 All Different 
GERMANY 
Zeppelines. Semipostals 
Sraait High —— 


te to new custo 
Jamestown vane Co., | Dept 510, Jomestown, N.Y 


WORLD ks LARGEST STAMP! 


large (7%x14 inches) it will 
Re tails for 50c. Given 
ling Se postage 


TATHAM STAMP co., Springfield 92, Mass 


FREE | ‘WH AT’S MY NAME?” Fasci- 

ng. Ulustrated quiz Book- 
et. Barrels ’ Fun for everyone Valuable 
PRIZES for correct answers This Booklet 
absolutely FREE! Send today. Approvals! Ad- 
dress —Stamp Qu Box 694 Calais Maine 


FREE “ODDITIES” PACKET! 


Giant, mi get triage md, and other odd 
stamns—y J R-E-E h equa thrilling and 
unusual avpros 

NIAGARA STAMP COMPANY 


102 Queensway « Niagara-on-the-Lake, Canada, 


GET THIS! AIRMAN BOOK 


plus over 100 Airmai! Star i 15¢. Thr ng Stories, 
valuable informat ¥ 4 sirmails from the World 
over including $ ”. alrma al! for 15¢! Big Bargain 
Lists and Approvals 

Jamestown Stamp Co 712, WN. Y. 
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First TV Issue 


N FEBRUARY | Switzerland will is- 

sue the first stamp ever to pay trib- 
ute to television. The stamp is one of 
a set of four commemorating the 100th 
year since the start of Swiss telecom- 
munications. Three other stamps in the 
set pay tribute to Swiss telegraph, tele- 
phone, and radio services 

The TV stamp, below, is a 40-cen- 
times blue. It pictures the outline of an 
eye and a series of waves. The tele- 
graph stamp, a 5-centimes orange and 
yellow, shows a series of dots and 
dashes. The 10-centimes telephone 
stamp shows a pole and wires. This 
stamp is in green, blue-green, and pink. 
The 20-centimes radio stamp, below, 
shows a radio tower and waves. The 
stamp is reddish-violet, pink, and blue- 
gray. 

At present Switzerland has only one 
TV station. The Alps interfere with re- 
ception of long-distance telecasts, But 
Swiss scientists and communications 
experts are studying ways of improving 
TV service. 

In other nations of the world, TV is 
making rapid strides. The U. S. holds 
the lead with 108 stations and more 
than 15,000,000 sets. Latin America is 
building more TV stations than any 
other part of the world. It now has nine 
stations and will have 20 more by the 
end of 1952. 

Canada has no stations but has the 
second largest number of sets of any 
nation, more than 1,500,000. These sets 
are used by Canadians who live within 
range of U. S. stations near the border. 
This year Canada plans to build sta- 
tions at Montreal and Toronto. 

STAMPING GROUND: Seven more 
U. S. commemoratives will be issued 
in 1952. They will honor the Gutenberg 
Bible, North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, Newspaper Boys of America, In- 
ternational Red Mount Rush- 
more National Memorial, Grand Coulee 
Dam, American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers. Watch this column next semester 
for descriptions of the new stamps and 
for first-day cover details 


Cross, 


Naughy = 


Wifely Concern 


“Guess what, dear,” said the weather- 
man on arriving home, “I’ve been trans- 
ferred to San Francisco.” 

“That's good,” replied the little 
woman. “I’ve noticed the weather here 
doesn’t agree with you.” 


Figuratively Speaking 
Though they had never met B4, 
What cause had she 2 care? 
She loved him 10derly, because 
He was a 1,000,000aire. 


Canadian High News 


How to Beat the Bank 


A man entered a bank and wanted 
to borrow five dollars. He was told that 
the bank did not lend such small sums. 

“But lending money is your business, 
isn’t it?” he asked. The banker admitted 
that it was. 

“Well, I’ve got good security,” said 
the man, “and I want to borrow five 
dollars.” 

Finally the banker agreed to make 
the loan. When the note was drawn and 
the interest of 30 cents was paid, the 
man drew from his pocket $10,000 
worth of Government bonds and 
handed them over as security. Before 
the banker could recover from his as- 
tonishment, the man said, “Now this is 
something like it. Over at the other 
bank they wanted to charge me ten 
dollars just for a safe-deposit box to 
keep these things in.” 


Classmate 


Covered in Any Case 


A French student, attending an 
American school for the first time, was 
invited to a party. She prepared for 
the occasion by memorizing all the po- 
lite phrases she could find in an eti- 
quette book. 

She learned her lesson so thoroughly, 
in fact, that when she was handed a 
cup of tea, she solemnly replied, 
“Thank you, sir or madam, as the case 
may be.” 
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Courtesy of Stamps Magazine 
Two of the new Swiss stamps 





NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK 


This is the last issue for the first 
semester. There will be no January 
30 issue because of the mid-term 
interval. The next issue you receive 
will be dated February 6. Be sure 
your teacher has your order for 
next ‘term’s subscription. 














Bill Mikvy, record-breaking scorer 


OU can go over the hoop rankings 

with a microscope, but you won't 
find Temple U. anywhere near the top 
-or even in the middle. The Owls are 
way down. They're not much of a team. 

Yet hoop fans everywhere keep’ fol- 
lowing the box scores of their games. 
The reason is simple. Everybody's in- 
terested in Bill Mlkvy, Temple's All- 
American. It’s a dramatic story—a truly 
great athlete playing his heart out for 
a mediocre team. 

That's the way it’s been for two years. 
The good teams murder Temple, but 
they can’t smother Mlkvy. The big Owl 
keeps hooting at defeat, as he goes 
along setting record after record. 

He practically rewrote the record 
book last season. In 25° games (12 of 
which were lost), he sank 731 points. 
That averaged out to 29.2 points per 
game—an all-time record for major col- 
lege play. The former mark was 26.7 
by Ernie Calverley, of Rhode Island 
State, in 1944. 

Mikvy broke another record by tally- 
ing 73 points against Wilkes College. 
Seventeen of his 32 field goals were 
scored from 20 or more feet out! 

Now it’s true that Mlkvy shoots a lot. 
He averaged almost 40 shots a game 
last year—a record. But this figures. 
There’s nobody else on the team who 
can shoot the way he can. 

Mlikvy isn’t just a heaver. He’s the 
greatest all-around player in college 
basketball. The record book bears this 
out. Besides leading the nation in scor- 
ing last season, he finished second in 
both assists and rebounds! 

The mighty Owl has the build to go 
with his workhorse duties. A shade un- 
der 6-feet-5-inches, he weighs a solid 
190 pounds and is strong as a bull. 
He’s also fast, very shifty, and can shoot 
with either hand from anywhere. 

Back at Stephen F. Palmer H.S., in 
Palmerton, Pa., Big Bill played varsity 
football, basketball, and baseball. He 
probably could be a three-letter man 


The 
Mighty 
Owl 


at Temple, but he prefers to devote the 
time to hitting the books. 

His big ambition in life is to become 
a dental surgeon—and he’s working hard 
at it. Though not yet 21 years old, he’s 
now in his second year of dental school. 
This makes him one of the youngest 
dental school students in Temple’s 50- 
year history. To get into this special 
school, Mlkvy went to summer school 
twice and has never made less than “B” 
in any subject. 

Mlkvy’s line-up of favorites includes: 
Actors—Cary Grant and Paul Douglas; 
actress — Jane Wyman; singers — Bing 
Crosby and Dinah Shore; band—John 
Scott Trotter; school subject—histology, 
and hobby—all athletics. 


e ¢ © Letter-of-the-Week: “In your De- 
cember 5th column, you stated that Al 


Pollard failed to make the grade in pro | 


football. You pointed out that Al, after 
starring on the great 1950 Army eleven, 


joined the N.Y. Yankees and couldn't | [sed'to solve Anancial p 


make the starting team. 

“Well, I believe you were unfair to 
him. His case is similar to Bobby 
Layne’s, when the Detroit star was with 
the Chicago Bears—inability to get 
along with the coaches and players, 
rather than not being able to do the job. 

“After Pollard was sold to the Phila- 
delphia Eagles in mid-season, he came 
along nicely. He ran back kickoffs beau- 
tifully and averaged 4.9 yards per try 
from scrimmage. 

“After all, the first year in pro ball 
is the toughest. Take the case of Leon 
Hart. With his size (6-5 tall, weighing 
260 pounds) and his Notre Dame repu- 
tation, he should have been great in his 
freshman year with the Detroit Lions. 
But he couldn’t seem to do anything 
right. This past year, however, he de- 
veloped into an all-pro end. 

“I believe that Pollard will come 
aiong in the same manner.” Signed, 
George Bender, Gettysburg (Fa.) H.S. 

—HerMan L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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MOVIE CHECK LIST 


ii Tops, don’t miss. Good. 
i Fair. Save your money. 


Drama: “Navajo. “The 
River, “Whistle at Eaton Falls. 
vivre Bright Victory. “It’s a Big 
Country. Japanese War Bride. ~~~ 
Tom Brown's School Days. ~The Red 
Badge of Courage. “Captain Horatio 
Hornblower. “The Browning Version. 
“Saturday's Hero. “The Desert 
Fox. “The Greatest Show on Earth. 
“Quo Vadis. “The Light Touch. 
Storm Over Tibet. “The Family 
Secret. The Well. “Submarine Com- 
mand. ##Jim Thorpe, All-American. “ 
When Worlds Collide. “Across the Wide 
Missouri. South of Caliente. “Journey 
Into Light. “The People Against O'Hara. 

Comedy: “The Model and the Mar- 
riage Broker. “The Lavender Hill 
Mob. “Rhubarb. “Angels in the 
Outfield. “Darling, How Could You! 
A Millionaire for Christy. 

Musical: “An American in Paris 
1 1-T'l See You in My Dreams. 

Documentary: This Is Korea. 
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ADAR equipment developed by General Elec 

tric for the Armed Forces will be protected by 
a huge, balloon-like radome, faintly resembling a 
mushroom thriving in a forest-bed. 

The purpose of the rubber-fabric radome is to 
protect the radar antenna from wind, snow and 
ice, without distorting signals. An aluminum frame- 
work is used to raise the giant balloon, which is 
167 feet in circumference and 36 feet high. After 
the balloon is inflated to 1/20th of a pound of air 
pressure, the framework is lowered into the floor. 
When inflated to a half pound of pressure, the 
radome will withstand winds up to 125 miles per 
hour. 

Special infrared lamps trained on the walls keep 
the radome free of ice and snow. Entrance is through 
an air lock chamber. 


you 
HEARD? 


IRK KNIGHT of Bartlett, Texas raises min- 

nows for a living. And he does it on a grandiose 
scale. Selling the fish in large quantities was, for a 
long time, complicated by the obvious difficulty of 
not being able to count the little fellows with any 
degree of accuracy. Then Mr. Knight told his 
troubles to H. M. Keith, manager of the REA Co-op 
at Bartlett. 

Recognizing the fact that minnows will not swim 
downstream, Mr. Keith built two tanks, connecting 
them with an inclined glass tube small enough to 
let one minnow through at a time. Water was then 
circulated through the tube. The fish immediately 
began to swim upstream, through the glass tube, 
into the other tank. A General Electric photoelectric 
device, connected to a magnetic counter capable of 
recording 600 counts per minute, did the rest. 


YNDONVILLE, VT., small ski resort in the 

Green Mountains, has become the first com- 
munity in the country with a fluorescent-lighted 
main street. So effective are the big luminaires, 
developed by General Electric engineers, that Lyn- 
donville officials plan to hold the town’s famous sled- 
dog races right down the main street this winter. 
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INDEX TO VOLUME 19 
Sept. 19, 1951 — Jan. 23, 1952 


World Week 


Note: Letters indicate month (S-Sept.; O-Oct.; N-Nov.; 
D-Dec.; J-Jan.). The first figure indicates day of month; 
the number after the dash is the page number. Ex.: 
© 3-13 means Oct. 3, page 13. The letter T follow- 
ing a page number means Teacher Edition. 


& 


Afghanistan: Pakistan's New 
Leader (map), O 31-4 

Africa: see also North Africa, 
South Africa. What Is the 
White Man's Future in Africa? 
J 16-15. 

Aluminum: Big New Southern 
Industry (chart), D 5-9. 

Arab League: see Israel-Arab. 

Argentina: Unit, N 7, 11-16; 
Army Revolt, O 10-6; Bibliog- 
raphy, O 24-3T; Dardo of the 
Pampa (a boy's life on a large 
farm), N 7-14; Mr. and Mrs. 
Boss (Juan and Eva Peron), 
N 7-12; Peron Won, N 28-4; 
Peronism, N 7-13; Pictorial 
Map, N 7-Cover; Silver Land, 
N 7-11 

Asia: see also Specific Countries. 
Unit, S 19: 9-15; Busy Summer 
in Asia, S 19-11; Europe or 
Asia? (pro and con), O 3-13; 
Iran: Who'll Get the Oil? S 
19-14; Japan Gets a Peace 
Treaty (map),.S 19-12; New 
Partnership for Peace: Pacific 
Pact, S 19-13; Peace—the Hope 
of Asia, S 19-9; What Future 
for Korea? S 19-10. 

Ask Gay Head: Christmas Giv- 
ing, D 12-24; Getting Acquaint- 
ed with Strangers, S 19-20; Get- 
ting Parental Permission to 
Date, S 19-20; Help for the 
Bashful Boy, S 26-32; How a 
Girl Can Get Rid of a Boy 
Who “Just Dropped In,” O 31- 
15; How to Avoid Kissing 
Games at a Party, N 14-18; 
How to Read a Formal-Menu, 
CO 3-15; How to Say Nice 
Things to a Girl, O 31-15; How 
to Say Thank You for a 
Pleasant Evening, O 10-18; 
Ideas for Christmas Games and 
Stunts, D 5-25; If a Boy Al- 
ways Calls Up for a Last-Min- 
ute Date, N 14-18; If an “Old- 
er Brother” Is Critical, O 31- 
15; If the Same Group Always 
Serves on Committees, O 3-15; 
If You Drop Your Silver At 
Dinner, N 28-14; If You Have 
to Refuse a Date, S 26-32; 
Making Your Way in a New 
Neighborhood, O 24-13; Party 
Conversation, S 19-20; Solving 
Family Arguments, N 7-20; Sug- 
gestions for Halloween Party, O 
17-22; The Unimportance of 
Height Differences, O 10-18; 
What to Write a Letter About, 
N 28-14; When a Girl Invites 
a Boy to a Dance, N 7-20; 
When a Girl's Girlfriend Is a 
Third, O 24-13; When and How 
to Write a Thank-You Note, 
N 14-18; Why a Girl Likes a 
Boy “to Take Over on a Date,” 
N 28-14. 

Atlantic Allies: see North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO). 

Atom Bomb: Atomic Lampshade, 
D 5-7; Bomb Count? N 14-8; 
Russia Tests Second Bomb, O 
17-6; World of Air and Atoms 
(map), O 3-2 (Part II) 

Atomic Energy: Unit, D 5: 10- 


16; Atomic Powered Airplane 
and Submarine, S 26-9; Atoms 
Round the World (map), D 5- 
14; Bibliography, N _ 1-55T; 
Fifty-Oners (uranium), D 5- 
15; The Destroyer, D 5-10; The 
Builder, D 5-11; Weapons Tested 
in U. S. and Russia, O 31-6; 
What Hope for International 
Control of Atomic Energy? 
(chart), D 5-13; Puzzle, D 5-15. 

Austria: Koerner Is President, 
S 19-7. 

Aviation: Handy-Andy Helicop- 
ter, N 7-28; High Flyer Airline 
Pilot, J 9-21; World of Air and 
Atoms (map), O 3-2 (PartIlI). 


B 

Belgium: Boudouin Takes 
Throne, S 19-7. 

Biographies: Acheson, Dean, D 
12-4; Ben-Gurion, David, O 31- 
2; Dean, Gen. William, J 16-4; 
Eden, Anthony; N 14-4; Farouk 
I, King, O 31-2; Fechteler, 
Adm. Wm. M., S 19-4; Figueroa, 
Ana, D 5-4; Gasperi, Alcide de, 
S 26-6; Halvorson, Roy, D 12- 
16; Harriman, W. Averell, N 
14-4; Hoffman, Paul G., O 17- 
4; Joy, Vice-Admiral Charles 
Turner, N 7-6; Juin, Gen. Al- 
phonse, O 10-4; Kennan, 
George F., D 5-4; Lattre de 
Tassigney, Gen. Jean de, O 10- 
4; McCollum, Dr. E. V., O 3-4; 
M, waver ap ~ Pope e d. O 24- 





2; Monnet, Jean, J 9-2; Murphy, 
Thomas F., J 9-2; Nam, 0, 
7-6; Nervo, Luis Padilla, N 28- 
2; Nkruma, Kwame, O 17-4; 
Papagos, Marshal, O 3-4; Phil- 
lips, Wendell, S 26-6; Pobst, F 
A. O 3-4; Princess Elizabeth, 
S 19-4; Sarnoff, David, O 24-2; 
Schuman, Robert, N 28-2; 
Scott, Michael, J 16-4; Vishin- 
sky, Andrei, D 12-4. 

Bolivia: The Tin War, J 16-9. 


c 

Camera Angles: 
phy. 

Canada: Bibliography on 
French-Canadians, N _ 7-55T; 
New Set of Stamps, N 7-38. 

Career Club: Airline Pilot, J 9- 
21; Artist, O 3-16; Buyers of 
Beauty, D 12-26; Diver, N 7- 
17; Diesel Locomotive Engi- 
neer, J 23-18; Doctors, D 5-22; 
Forestry, O 10-24; Home Econ- 
omist, O 17-26; Nursing, S 19- 
28; Telephone Operator, N 14- 
20; TV Salesman, J 16-19; 
Trucker, S 26-26. 

Christmas: Christmas Carol 
(Movie-of-Month Award), D 
12-26; Community “Christmas 
Present,” D 12-18; Giving, D 5- 
25; His Crop Christmas 
Trees, D 12-16; Ideas for Games 
and Stunts, D 12-24; Merry 
Christmas (puzzle), D 12-17; 
Photographic Christmas Cards, 
N 28-18. 

Citizenship (Good Citizens at 
Work): Community Christmas 
Present, D 12-18; Flying Class- 
room, S 26-20; Hams “Minute 


see Photogra- 


II). 
— Persons: 
gran 
mM... Youth at the ‘Whee, N 
-18. 


Men” of Radio, J 9-14; 
School Exchange, J 23-13; 
High School U.N., O 24-15; 
Home Town Ambassadors, J 
36-17; International Farm 
Youth Exchange Program, O 
17-17; Politics for Teen-Agers, 
O 31-14; Red Feather in Frank- 
lin's Cap, O 3-9; School Paper 
Grows Up, N 28-13; Teen-Age 
Fire Department, O 10-20; They 
Saved Their Jobs, D 5-17; What 
Can a Student Council Do? N 
14-16; World Friendship Camp, 
S 19-18; Youth at the Wheel, 
N 7-18. 

Communism: see also North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization. 
Danger Spots in a Divided 
World, O 3-3 (Part II); We 
Fight for the Good Life, O 3- 
12 (Part I). 

Conscription: see also Universal 
Military Training. Should 
American Citizens Be Subject 
to Conscription for Essential 
Service in Time of War? (pro 
and con), O 24-17. 

Copper: Scarce Defense Metal, 
O 10-9; Strike Ends, S 26-10. 

Cost of Living: see Inflation. 

Council of Europe: United States 
of Europe, N 28-8; Weaving 
the Unity Pattern for U. S. of 
Europe, N 28-10. 

Cuba: Kenaf, Substitute for Jute, 
O 31-3. 

Czechoslovakia: 
Jailed. S 19-6. 


Reporter Oatis 


Democracy: see also Citizenship. 


We Fight for the Good Life 
(Picture Panel), O 3-12 (Part 


~~ Immi- 


E 

Education; see Schools 

Egypt: Demands British Leave 
Suez, Sudan, O 17-7; King 
Farouk I, O 31-2; Meet the 
Arab League, O 31-9; Rejects 
Offer of 5 Power Mediation 
Pact, O 24-4; Suez Canal, 
Egypt's Big Ditch (map), O 
31-3. 


Electric Power: N 14-9 

Ethics: How Would You Solve 
It?—Best Way to “Stick Up 
for Oneself,” N 28-14; Big- 
Headed Athlete—Sports, O 10- 
18; Borrowing and Lending, O 
3-21; Choosing a Qualified 
Class Officer, N 17-20; False 
Standards, D 12-24; Gossip, O 
24-13; If Given Too Much 
Change at Store, O 17-22; 
Plagiarism, D 5-24; Responsi- 
bilities of Automobile Drive, 
O 31-15; Returning a Lost Ar- 
ticle, J 9-22; Spending Money 
Wisely, N 14-18; Sporting Sug- 
gestion (gambling), J 23-17; 
Transfer Student Waits to Be 
Asked, S 19-22; What Is Suc- 
cess? S 19-22; Witness to 
School Destruction, S 26-31; 
Betting, J 23-14; Curbing Cor- 
ruption in Government, J 23- 
14; How Can Standards of 
Conduct in Public Office Be 
Improved? O 31-4; What's Right 
with Youth? (pro and con), 
S 19-16. 

Europe: Unit, N 28: 8-12; United 
States of Europe, N 28-8; Wants 
More Help, N 28-4. 


Floods: When Water Runs Wild 
8. 


(pro and con), S 26-1 


Following the Films: see Movies. 
France: Election Results, Pleven 


Premier, S 19-7; French Idea- 
Man, Jean Monnet, J 9-2; Peace 
Prize to Jouhaux, N 14-8; 


High 


3-T 


Schuman, Man of the Border, 
N 


28-2. 
Freedom of Press: When Does 
News Become Military - 
mation for the Enemy? O 31-7. 


G 

Gambling: Should the Federal 
Government Tax Gambling? 
(pro and con), O 17-18; Sport- 
ing Suggestion (How Would 
You Solve It?) J 23-17. 

Gas: Natural Gas, Queen of the 
Pipe Lines, J 9-20. 

Germany: Unit, N 14: 10-15; 
Bibliography, O 31-4T; “Ein 

Ik, Ein Reich” (One People, 
One Nation), N 14-13; German 
Federal Republic: Almost a 
Nation, N 14-12; Giant Awak- 
ens (map and chart), N 14-10; 
Restitution for the Jews, O 
10-6; War Is Over, O 31-6. 

Good Citizens at Work: see Citi- 
zenship. 

Great Britain: Unit, O 17: 9-15; 
Bibliography, O 3-3T; Britain 
Goes to Polls, O 17-12; Church- 
ill Now Prime Minister, N 7-8; 
Global Expert for Britain, An- 
thony Eden, N 14-4; Issues— 
Socialism, Hard Times, O 17- 
13; Princess Elizabeth to Visit 
North America, S 19-4; Quick 
Look at Britain's Economic 
Problems, O 17-14; Why Does 
Britain Keep a King? O 17- 
9; World Family of Nations 
(map), O 17-11. 

Greece: Election Results, O 3-7; 
Field Marshall Alexander Pa- 
pagos, O 3-4; Joins NATO, O 
10-12. 

Greenland: Bibliography, O 24- 
3T; Is Greenland Triplets? N 
7-9. 


How Would You Solve It? see 
Ethics. 

Hungary: U. S. Air Force Mem- 
bers Held for Ransom, J 9-4. 


i 

Immigrants: D 12:9-15; Bibliog- 
raphy, N 14-3T; 5,000,000 Too 
Many (map), D 12-14; How I 
Became an American (Mara 
Maizitis, Latvia), D 12-11; 
IRO’s “Operation Miracle,” D 
12-9; Kalmucks Find a Haven 
After 300 Years, D 12-10; U. S.- 
Nation of Immigrants, D 12-13. 

India: Unit, J 9:7-13; Aid Pro- 
gram, J 16-7; Bibliography, D 
5-12T; Can India Catch Up 
with the 20th Century? J 9- 
10; Can India Find a “Middle 
Way” between East and West? 
J 9-12; Farmer from India 
Looks at U. S., J 9-9; U. S. 
Farmer Looks at India, J 9-8; 
Péople of India, J 9-11; World's 
Biggest Election,.J 9-7. 

Indians (American): American 
Indian, J 16-27; Navajo (Movie- 
of-the-Month Award), J 16-26. 

Indo-China: Gen. de _ Lattre 
Seeks U. S. Aid, O 10-4. 

Inflation: Price Control Changes, 
S 19-6; Thermometer Up Again, 
N 7-9. 

Iran: Unit, O 24:7-12; Aid Pro- 
gram, J 16-7. Bibliography, S 
19-7T; Big Stakes: Middle East- 
ern Oil (map), O 24-8; Iran— 
Who'll Get the Oil? S 19-14; 
Moslem World (map), O 2@7; 
Mossedegh (biography). 

2; Mossedegh Before Secu- 
rity Council, O 24-4; Oil Na- 
tionalization Dispute (map), 8 
19-14; Storm Clouds Over 
Iran, O 24-10; U.N. Security 
Council to Hear Case, O 10-8. 

Iraq: Asks Change in British 
Treaty, O 24-4. 

Ireland: De Valera, Premier, S$ 


Unit, O 31:8-13; 


ee oe 


ee ee Toy 
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Bibliography, O 17-3T; Build- 
ing a New Nation, O 31-11; 
Land Blooms Again, O 31-12; 
Meet the Arab League (map), 
© 31-9; Modern-Day Moses, 
David Ben Gurion, O 31-2; 
Restless Middle East, O 31-8; 
Thrice-Holy Land (map), O 
31-10 

Italy: Coliseum Used as Con- 
cert Theatre, O 17-6; De Gas- 
peri Biography, S 26-6. 


J-K 

Japan: Unit—Toward Peace in 
Asia? S 19:9-15; Bibliography, 
S 19-7T; Gets Peace Treaty 
(map), S 19-12, S 26-8; New 
Partnership, the Pacific Pact, 
S 19-13; Peace, the Hope of 
Asia, S 19-9. 

Korea: see also Asia. Unit, S 
26: 11-16; Bibliography, S 19- 
7T; How Korea Was Cut in 
Two, S 26-12; If Peace Comes 
—What Then? S 26-15; Korea 
Up to Date (map), O 3-6 (Part 
II); Korea—Will It Be Peace 
or War? (map), S 26-11; Neu- 
tral Zone Violated, O 24-6; 
1,000,000th American Soldier 
Dies, S 26-9; Teen-Age Refu- 
gee, S 26-13; They Were Real 
Buddies, N 28-4; Truce Nego- 
tiations: S 19-10, O 3-8, O 17-8, 
O 31-6, N 7-10, N 14-8, N 28-6, 
D 5-8, D 12-8, J9-6, J 16-8; 
U.N. Test Tube—Korea Today, 
S 26-14; War, S 26-9, O 3-8, O 
10-8; What Future for Korea? 
(map), S 19-10 


L 


Labor: Copper Strike Ends, S 
26-10; Wage Control Problems, 


: Lebanese Oil Squeeze, 


New Nation in Africa 
J 9-4; Newest Nation, 


Libya: 
(map), 
J 23-9. 


M 


Manners: see Ask Gay Head 
Middle East: see also specific 
countries. Units, O 24-7, O 31-8. 
Mexico: Nervo New President 
of UN General Assembly, N 
14-8, N 28-2 
Moral and Spiritual Values: 
Ethics. 


see 


Natural Gas: Queen of the Pipe- 
lines, J 9-20 

Natural Resources: Aluminum, 
N 28-9; Coal, O 3-5; Copper, O 
10-9; Electric Power N 14-9; 
Kansas Flood Destroys Soil, S 
26-7; Kenaf, O 31-3; Natural 
Gas, J 9-20; Oil, D 12-20; Scrap 
Steel, N 7-21; Tin, J 16-9; 
Western River Development, O 


: Democracy for Nepal, N 


Newsmakers: see Biographies 

New Zealand: Election Results, 
S 26-10 

North Africa: Unit, J 23:7-10; 
Bibliography, J 9-5T; Europe's 
Back Yard, J 23-7; French 
North Africa, J 23-8; Libya, J 
23-9; We Live in Morocco, J 
23-10. 

North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion (NATO): Unit, O 10:11- 
15; Atlantic Allies (map), O 
10:10-15; Atlantic Wall Against 
Communism (map), O 10-11; 
Eisenhower Sees Truman 
About NATO, N 14-6; Gen. 
Juin Commands Land Forces, 
O 10-4; German Federal Re- 
public — Almost a Nation, N 
14-12; Mediterranean Frontier 
Against Communism, O 10-14; 
SHAPE FLAG, O 24-5; SHAPE 
Open, S 19-7; Their Newest 


Fortresses Against Commu- 
nism, O 10-12. 


°o 


Oll: see also Iran. “Kid Energy” 
of the Modern World Is Oil, D 
12-20; Lebanese Squeeze, N 
14-7 

P 


Pakistan: Liaquat Ali Khan As- 
sassinated, O 24-5; Pakistan's 
New Leader, Nazimuddin 
(map), O 31-4. 

Palestine: see also Ksrael-Arab. 
Modern-Day Moses, David 
Ben-Gurion, O 31-2; Thrice- 
Holy Land, O 31-10 

Portugal: Craveiro Lopes, Presi- 
dent, S 19-7. 

Presidential Campaign: Eisen- 
hower Says He's Willing to Be 
Candidate, J 16-8. 

Pro and Con Discussions: Should 
All American Citizens Be Sub- 
ject to Conscripted Service in 
Time of War? O 24-17; Should 
College Athletes Be Given 
Special Scholarships or Jobs? 
O 10-16; Should Congressmen, 
Party Leaders and Federal 
Employees Be Compelled by 
Law to Make Public the Source 
and Amount of Their In- 
comes? J 23-14; Should Fed- 
eral Government Tax Gam- 
bling? O 17-18; What's Right 
with Youth? S 19-16; When 
Water Runs Wild, S 26-18 


Radio: see Television and Ra- 
dio. 

Russia: see also 
United Nations. 
A-Rpm®, O 17-6 


3 

Schools: Our American oon 
—Special Supplement, N 
(Part II); Better Bescetion. 
29; Biggest Parade, 4; Citizen- 
ship and Moral Training, 12; 
Don't Miss Anything, Essay 
(Carl Carmer), 10; Double- 
Duty School, 26; Hooking an 
Education, 19; How to Be In- 
telligent About Education, 18; 
How Well Do You Know Your 
Schools? 31; How Wide Is Your 
World? 14; Good Teachers 
Make Good Schools, 22; Power 
of Knowledge, 8; Prayer in the 
Schools, D 12-6; Private and 
Parochial Schools, 20; Price 
on Your Head, 28; School 
Board Has Tough Job, 21; 
Scope of the Schools. 16; 
Service Is Personal, 7; 3R's. 
11; Unfinished Business, 30: 
Well-Equipped School, 24; 
What Students Say About 
Schools, 3; When Nobody's 
Looking (Jerome Weidman), 
13; What Education Costs, 28 

South Africa: Unit, J 16:10-15; 
Another U. S. A. (map), J 
16-10; Bibliography, J 9-5T: 
Boers Take Over, J 16-13: 
Michael Scott, South African 
Minister, J 16-4; On the Veld, 
J 16-11; Southwest Africa Dis- 
pute, J 16-14; 300th Birthday, 
J 16-12; What Is the White 
man’s Future in Africa? (map), 
J 16-15. 

Sports (Herman L. Masin, Ed.): 
A Feller on the Phone (Bob 
Feller), S 26-28; Baseball Bo- 
nus Babies, S 19-24; Baseball 
World Series Winners, 1903- 
1950, O 3-20; Behold That 
Tiger (Dick Kazmaier), N 28- 
16; Bribery Gets Benched, D 
5-6; Connolly Wins Women's 
Singles, S 26-10; “End” of the 
World, O 17-24; Last Licks, O 
31-16; Long Shots, D 5-26; 
Mighty Owl (basketball), J 


Korea and 
Tests Second 


Taxes: 


23-23; Mr. Guard (Les Rich- 
ter), O 24-20; Mr. Touchdown 
(Bobby Reynolds), N 1-34; 
Shooting Stars, J 9-28; Short 
Shots, O 3-20, N 14-30; Should 
College Athletes Be Given Spe- 
cial Scholarships or Jobs (pro 
and con), O 10-16; Sportsman- 
ship, Jersey Style (Bob Mil- 
ler), D 12-28; Super All-Ameri- 
can, J 16-24; “The Arm” (Don 
Heinrich), O 10-26. 

Stamps: Battle of Brooklyn, N 
28-22; Dutch Semi-Postals, D 
5-30; 4-H Club Stamp, J 9-30; 
New. Canadian Set, N 17-38; 
Panama Canal Zone Stamps, 
O 10-31; Scholastic Stamp 
Club, O 10-31; Stamping 
Ground, O 3-22; Swiss Issues, 
J 23-22; New U.N. Issues, O 
24-22; S 26-38, S 19-8. 

Special Issues: see also Units. 
Our American Schools, N 7- 
Part II; Your Key to Under- 
standing World News, O 3- 
Part I. 

Steel: Scrap Steel, N 7-21; 
conite, O 3-7. 


Ta- 


T ‘ 
Curbing Corruption in 
Government, J 23-14; Federal 
Taxes Raised, O 31-3; Should 
the Federal Government Tax 
Gambling? (pro and con), O 
17-18; 23rd Amendment, N 
28-7. 

Television and Radio: Black 
and White Color TV Tube, O 
3-6; Color TV Halted; O 31-6; 
First Nationwide Network, S 
26-8; Hams “Minute Men of 
Radio,” J 9-14; High Schoolers 
“On the Air,” S 19-26; TV 
“Spot” Salesman, J 16-18. 

Tin: “Tin War,” J 16-9. 

Turkey: Joins NATO, O 10-12; 
Youth Speaks, O 10-13 


United Nations: Goodbye, Flush- 
ing, O 31-6; Nations of the 
World, O 3-20 (Part II); Pre- 
amble to U.N. Ckarter, O 3-25 
(Part II); United Nations— 
Condensed Guide to World 
Peace Organization, O 3-23 
(Part II); U.N. Resolution of 
June 27, 1950, O 3-27 (Part II); 
U.N. Resolution of July 7 ,1950, 
© 3-27 (Part II); U.N. Reso- 
lution of Feb. 1, 1951, O 3-27 
(Part II); U.N. Resolution of 
May 19, 1951, O 3-27 (Part II); 
U.N. Stamps, S 19-8, S 26-38, 
O 24-22 
Atomic Energy Commission: 
Atom Bomb Count? N 14-17; 
What Hope for International 
Control? D 5-13 
Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization (UNESCO): 
Rips the Iron Curtain of Ig- 
norance, D 5-20. 

General Assembly: Atom Bomb 
Count? N 14-8; Bibliography, 
O 31-4T; Big Four Arms Talks, 
D 12-8; Goodbye, Flushing, O 
31-6; Greece Wins Election, J 
9-6; Lie’s Peace Program, O 
24-6: Nervo New President, N 
14-8; Rival Plans for Peace- 
Disarmament, N 28-6; Sixth 
Yearly Session Meets at Paris, 


N 7-10; Who Pays UN's Bills? » 


O. 3-19 

International Refugee Organi- 
zation (IRO); 5,000,000 Too 
Many (map), D 12-14; IRO's 
“Operation Miracle,” D 12-9. 
Korea: see Korea. 

News: S 19-8, S 26-10, O 3-8, 
O 10-8, O 17-8, O 24-6, O 31-6, 
N 7-10, N 14-8, N 28-6, D 5-8, 
D 12-8, J 9-6, J 16-8, J 23-6. 
Security Council: Greece Suc- 
ceeds Yugoslavia, J 9-6; Iran 
and Great Britain, O 31-6; Iran 


Your 


in U.N.'s Lap, 


Lap, O 10-8; Iran's Oil Nation- 
alization, O 31-6. 

U. S. Bureau of International 
—— Tax Office Scandals, 


14-6. 
U. ro Cabinet: Biographies, o 
3-17 (Part ae 
Ss. 


U. S. Defense: Fechteler, Navy 
Chief of Staff, S 19-4; Organi- 
zation, O 3-15 (Part II); 
Should All American Citizens 
Be Subject to Conscription for 
Essential Service in Time of 
War? (pro and icon), O 24-17; 
vw. 8 


Mili 
tary Information for the En- 
emy? O 31-7. 


U. S. Foreign Policy: Unit, O 


3:10-14; Europe or Asia? O 3- 
13; Uncle Sam Re-thinks His 
Foreign Policy, O 3-12; Why 
Uncle Sam Shoulders the 
World's Burdens, O 3-10. 


U. S. Government 


Agencies: 
Uncle Sam's Alphabet Agen- 
cies, O 3-18 (Part II). 


U. S. Selective Service: see also 


Conscription. Draft Age 1844, 
S 19-6. 

U. S. Supreme Court: Biogra- 
phies, O 3-19 (Part II). 


United States of Europe: Unit, 


N 28:8-12; Weaving the Unity 
Pattern, N 28-10. 


Units: Argentina, N 7:11-16; Asia- 


Toward Workd Peace, S 19:9- 
15; Atlantic Allies (NATO), 
O 10:10-15; Atomic Energy, D 
5:10-16; Building Our 

Policy, O 3:10-14; Germany, N 
14:10-15; Great Britain, O 17: 
9-15; India, J 9:7-13; Iran, O 
24:7-12; Israel and the Arabs, 
O 31:8-13; Korea, 26:11-16; 
North Africa, J 23:8-10; People 
on the Move, D 12:9-15; South 
Africa, J  16:10-15; United 
States of Europe, N 28:8-12. 


Universal Military Training: 


Where You Fit in UMT, N 7-8. 


to Vatican? O 


Venezuela: Uprising, O 24-3. 
Vocation: see Career Club. 


Key to Understanding 
World News: O 3 (Part II); 
Africa (map), 9; Danger Spots 
in a Divided World, 3; East- 
ern Asia and Western Pacific 
(map), 11; Europe—Split by 
the Iron Curtain (map), 8; 
Fighting Edge, 15; Inside the 
Cabinet, 16; Know the Word 
for It, 29; Korea Up to Date 
(map), 6; Nations eof the 
World, 20; South America 
(map), 10; Supreme Court of 
the U. S., 15; ‘Ten Years That 
Changed the World, (impor- 
tant documents), 24; Uncle 
Sam's Peace-time Alphabet 
Agencies, 17; United Nations 
(condensed guide to the world 
peace organization), 23; U. S. 
Gears for Defense (chart) ° 
We Fight for the Good Life, 
12; World of Air and Atoms 
(map), 2. 


Yugoslavia: Bibliography, O 


4T; Tito Frees Archbishop, “7 
9-4 





